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AN 
SUCCESSFUL 


CITY APARTMENT 


BY 


OLIVER COLEMAN 


“ “HE Confessions of a Hypocrite” 
should be the title of this article, 
as the apartment it eulogizes is 
really so far from the ideal that 

it seems unworthy of praise. Yet it is 
possible that some of its advantages and 
certain of its merits may encourage those 
who are like us in suffering from damask 
tastes and calico incomes. 

One must catch one’s hare before eat- 
ing him, and before furnishing an apart- 
ment one must find it. There are rows 
upon rows, cahon after canon, of apart- 
ments uptown, but the rooms are small 
and dark, and as some one has remarked, 
he would feel as if he had a number and 
belonged to a particular cell if he were 
to live in so promiscuous a locality. The 
apartment finally chosen is downtown 
in a dear old-fashioned street not far from 
lower Fifth Avenue. There is here a little 
section still untouched by the tide of 
business which has swept around it. The 
region near Tenth Street is fragrant with 
memories of writers and artists—Mark 
Twain, Lawrence Godkin, John LaFarge, 
Abbey, Hopkinson Smith, Thomas A. 
Janvier. The houses are broad—twenty- 
five, thirty, or thirty-five feet in width— 
and the spirit of old New York, as we who 
were born here know it, still hovers about 
the locality. 

_ It is because of all this that we have a 

living-room which is sixteen by eighteen 

lect, and thus very pleasantly spacious. 


One enters a narrow and long hall, such 
as dwellers in apartments are well schooled 
to accept as inevitable. The paper is a 
narrow stripe of brown and yellow, un- 
objectionable, and making the most of the 
light. The woodwork is white enamel 
everywhere. This is another advantage 
of the old house, and you cannot under- 
estimate the fair start it gives one to have 
this important item so well settled in ad- 
vance. ‘The hall is so narrow that it pre- 
cludes almost all furniture. There is a 
narrow folding-table of mahogany holding 
the card-basket and tray, and over it an 
oblong glass with four brass hooks for 
hats and coats. This glass was bought at 
a department store, scraped, and the oak 
stained with alcohol and sandalwood. It 
is a deep mahogany color. There are 
three or four pictures—large Braun pho- 
tographs—and a rug. The latter is an 
Indian “ Durrie,” which comes from Bos- 
ton, is quite reasonable, and I believe 
wears very well. It has a _ yellowish 
brown center, with severe figures of yel- 
low and brown-red at intervals, and a bor- 
der of black and brown-red. One can do 
nothing very unusual with sucha hall. If 
one attempts much, the almost inevitable 
result is to make it impossible, for a hall 
should be free from projecting articles of 
furniture. 

A few feet to the left one enters the 
large living-room. ‘The floors all over the 
apartment are of soft wood painted black, 
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or nearly so, 
room there are : 
of black fur. Th 
which I am sincer 
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[ ir nomadic life, carries a flying Mercury, 
tal rugs al ich | cannot bring myself to discard 
paper is « ist because every third doorstep in 


and l‘ourteenth Street has a street peddler sell- 





I have in one way or another des ng duplicates. Here it is with an Italian 
more than once backgrou lamp, and a large photograph of Watt’s 
very dark blue, carrying vertical | ortrait of Tennyson, framed in a dark 
light blue ribbons, looped at interval yvood frame, which is carved in low relief 
presumably support oreen leaves nd sparsely picked out in dull gold. On 
roses, and pale bluis! hlox. It the other side of the mantel is a high 
paper that grows re and ahogany writing-desk, with traced glass 
and I hope neve! hout it aga loors above it. This fine piece was a gift 
What higher prais han rom Baltimore some years ago. We have 
In the evening nd tiring lled it with the china in our small collee- 
I frequently am ta wl tion that seems most worthy of the dis- 
watch the fire and candlelight fl tinction—some really good Delft plates 
against this backgi [t forbi nd a chocolate set of white Lowestoft 
tures, this pape! | was ¢ lecorated with the American eagle and 
for that very ob etures | hield in gold. 

not have, and go ure not yet ] One who possesses the spirit of a collector 
ble. The mant vhite, but uw hould be allowed to boast a little of things 
these three good f crean liscovered, “picked up,” and bargained 
lead and oil is on ress r, and so I do not even attempt to hide 
black mantels drea y pride in nine little old Chinese cups 
times in memory) back nd saucers in the clearest of blue and 
seventies. I beli uk of tl vhite, which were found one day in a 
focus of the ro v7 Dutch antique shop in Chicago. It was 
promised ourselves lial r kept by a Holland woman who spoke only 
in a burnished leck t roken English, a guarantee of her new 
out the better fanc rrival, and these cups had evidently been 
present we ar lds witl mported into Holland from China long 
ivory-colored cas r of ro. We paid two dollars and a half for 
Della Robbia’s M Phe ch, and I now find two or three exact 
faced mother ad rk t luplicates at the Metropolitan Museum, 
Child, as mothers Mary et up upon little teakwood pedestals, and 
done since the is, is full eld to be very precious. What could 
glorious decorat ch onl rve more surely to make a collector 
full rich blood of It capabl chesty,” to use the expressive word made 
bringing forth. O isaS unous by New York’s late chief of police, 
field plate candela ost Mr. Devery. 

lines I have eve uch t [In this room also are three mahogany 
liking. The ros lia « tables, one of which, with finely carved 
brought over to N H t] egs and two drop leaves, stands at the left 
days in a fast-saili ship,’ f the entranee door. The three cost me 
haps by the very vorthy who nly twelve dollars in a little second- 
trait in water-col ver that and furniture store way up in the great 
wife on the rig intel w Borough of Bronx. The little settle 
mantel-cloth is h a band of veside this table came from Baltimore, like 
galloon, and is ake the desk, and its acquisition will serve to 
resting-place for ts the int a moral, even if it fails to adorn this 
tration indicates. ‘| ookease, Vv tale \ number of years ago I came back 
is made up of independ boxes, thi to New York on the proverbial two weeks’ 
readily to comply with the exigencie vacation and stopped en route in Balti- 
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more for a couple of days. There 

old shop I saw my fate in the shape of tl 
little settle. I was quite a beginner in tl 
battle for millions, and had just enou 
money with me for my vacation, 
little I can assure you, and out of it I p1 
posed buying a new suit of summer clot 
and a new straw hat. I 
fatuated with settle 


beean 


this however, 


though I thrice went to the door, o1 
actually getting into the street in 
brave attempt to escape what at the ti 


I took to be 
temptation, | 
was foolish 
enough to look 
back through 
the window for 
one last fare- 
well. It was 
too much. I 
went in and 
bought the set- 
tle and dis- 
pensed with the 
new suit and 
the straw hat. 
The moral is 
obvious. Under 
no conceivable 


eonditions 

would the suit have lasted over two veat 
and the hat not one, but the settle is 
sturdily holding its place among 
household gods. My wife often sagel 


remarks that people have the things th: 
most want, the things for which they 
willing to deny themselves to the great 
extent. 

The sofa I liked upon first see ing tol 
restraint in carving, quite 
sofas of the same general outlines. TI! 
I found in another 
the Harlem River. Of ornaments 
already mentioned there are few. | 
not believe in ornaments which have 
utilitarian value, so v 
upon our lamps, candlesticks, flow 
vases and bowls, an 


unusual 


treasure-mine al 


e ce pe nd. as a 1 


i cay ly covered bool 


for what softening the severe outlines 
the room may demand. In front of 
clock stands a table holding a white n 


hle vase in which we have planted ivy, + 
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dark green of which against the white 
marble appeals to me pleasantly. The 
chandelier we have taken down. It was 
hopelessly ugly, and I detest a high light 
in a living-room. With the lamps and 
candles and the reflection!from the cream 
white ceiling, we need nothing more. 

\t the windows are plain net curtains 
to soften the glare, for the sun streams in 
these windows in glorious fashion. Over 
the windows is a shallow valance and on 
either side a single curtain of dull crimson 

rep looped up 


over a gilt 
rosette. These, 
too, are “ heir- 
looms.” Time 


was not when | 
cannot remem- 
ber them, and 
they are faded 
disgracefully. 
Some day 
next fall we 
now say—we 
are to have in 
theirstead dark 
blue silk eur- 
tains, with a 
narrow edge of 
valloon or old 
brocade, and lined with light blue, or pos- 
sibly old rose. Some day, too, there will 
be the lone gold mirror over the mantel. 
The Madonna will hang over the little 
settle and on either side an oval mirror 
with bracket and candles. 


ING-ROOM 


“Tf all the ships I have at sea, 
Would come a-sailing home to me.” 
There is little to be said about the other 
rooms, excepting the dining-room. There 
is a study—a small hall bedroom, which 
sometimes does duty as a guest’s “state- 
as we call it in derision. The title 
has more than onee suggested to me the 
idea that if people with very small rooms 
would study carefully the subterfuges 
adopted on yachts and warships in state- 
room economies, these little boxes would 
habitable. There are also 
0 bedrooms, one of which is used as a 
nursery, and though of a very respectable 
size, has a folding-bed to allow greater 


room 


prove more 
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THE DINING ROOM AND THE PLATE-RACKS 
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floor space for a playground. The other 
illustrates nothing of moment, except that 
a bed and three chairs of good design and 
painted white are not in any way spoiled 
by the presence close at hand of twe 
mahogany pieces. These are a fine chest 
of drawers and a work-table with exten 
sion leaves and a carved pedestal, both 
further evidence of visits to the Bronx. 
Just as in the old 
houses white wood- 
work was often fin- 
ished off with ma- 
hogany doors, so 
this mixture in the 
furniture is rather 
pleasant than oth- 
erwise, as in a way 
each sets the other 
off to the better 
advantage. 

Down a long hall 
with closets on one 
side one must go 
in single file to 
reach the dining- 
room. Here we are 
confronted by a 
real problem. Be- 
fore our last migra- 
tion we had owned 
a set of specially 
designed dining- 
room furniture in 
common wood and 
painted a dark 
green, which we THE FIREPLACI 
always frankly con- 
sidered as-merely a temporary expedient 
While our things were in storage in a 
western city, and we were temporarily 
domiciled in a southern town, we were 
persuaded to sell this set, with the fond 
hope of picking up here and there some 
good mahogany pieces before we should 
again take up the pleasant burden of 
keeping house. Alas for our dreams! 
We found nothing entirely satisfactory 
which was not also exorbitantly expen- 
sive, and one fine day discovered us 





moving into an apartment with neither 
chairs nor table for this most essential 
of rooms. 


It has been a principle with 
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me, when it was inexpedient to buy just 
the right thing, to go without it altogether 
rather than buy something unsatisfactory, 
which does not express one’s individu- 
ality. But one cannot go without eating, 
and tables and chairs are necessary assist- 
ants. In this emergency we remembered 
with regret our pleasant friendly set of 
painted furniture, and began to study 
up a way of mak- 
ing good the loss 
as best we might. 
Of course one can 
buy very respect- 
able oak sets for 
reasonable rates, in 
which the tables 
and chairs will well 
fulfill utilitarian 
purposes and pan- 
der to the baser 
uses of a dining- 
room. But guided 
by principle, and 
after our many 
professions not 
daring to fall into 
the easy, broad, and 
straight path which 
leads direct to the 
department store, 
we struggled man- 
fully through the 
narrow and _ briar- 
laden path with 
only indifferent re- 
sults at best. The 
lower wall was to 
have been orange—deep,rich, brave orange. 
[ was not afraid, though warned by timid 
clerks who thought me mad no doubt. 
But there was none to be had, nor any 
strong yellow, though this we have found 
too late. Finally we discovered a paper 
the wrong side of which was a sort of mus- 
tard color. It had to do, we were des- 
perate, and it went on wrong side out. 
\bove it is a deep frieze of peacocks perch- 
ing on a vine amidst green leaves and great 
crimson poppies. This paper has a white 
background which tones into the cream- 
white ceiling above, while in the _ birds’ 
spreading tail feathers there is much yel- 
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low-brown, which carries the eye nicely 
into the wall below. The paper was of 
an imported English variety. The colors 
were good, but lacked something—they 
were flat, and we tried the experiment of 
varnishing. I have alluded somewhere 
already to the astonishing success of this 
experiment. All the colors grew gay and 
sparkling, the white background lost its 
cold white cast and became a warm cream, 
and the walls seemed to us highly success- 
ful. The woodwork and doors already 
were white, but the mantel was black 
marble, and over it was a very elaborate 
black walnut over-mantel framing a 
mirror. We readily persuaded a com- 
placent and agreeable landlord to take 
this down and stow it in the cellar, and 
to paint the mantel white to match the 
woodwork. This was more than a step 
forward, it was a huge bound. 

I had recently purchased an old-fash- 
ioned chest of drawers, veneered with 
bird’s-eye maple, because it was so cheap 
—four dollars—that I could not let it 
escape me. ‘This I had altered by a car- 
penter into a small sideboard by the ad- 
dition of a top and the removal of the two 
lower drawers. We found in an antique 
shop after ceaseless searching six chairs; 
they were far from right, but good chairs 
are I think the hardest things to pick up, 
especially in sets. These were of cherry, 
with mahogany backs and cane seats, and 
cost two dollars and a half each. In the 
basement of several department stores 
among the kitchen ware are old-fashioned 
settles of “whitewood.” We bought one 
of the largest of these—seven feet long 
and thirty-six inches wide. A carpenter 
pieced out the top so as to make it forty- 
four inches in width, which is the nar- 
rowest table that would well allow of 
people sitting opposite each other and yet 
maintain the long narrow look which best 
suited the shape of the room and the char- 
acter of the table itself. Then for one 
entire side wall of the room we had a 
double-deck plate-rack made, also by a 
carpenter. As I have been considering 
this from a financial standpoint, it will be 
excusable if I show in tabulated form the 
cost of this “set of furniture,” 


Sideboard........... Saati detent aad $4.00 
a 
Six Chairs, at $2.50 each.......... 15.00 
ME hock oso ss sae ea 
eS a ne ~ 2 
Plate-Racks ............. caves 10.08 
POEs cen dacu anes eeee es 15.00 

$55 . 50 


The color selected was a peacock-blue, 
as nearly as possible to match the 
lighter shade in the birds’ tail feathers. 
The carpet is in two shades of green. It 
is made into a rug which allows twenty 
inches of the dark floor to show on all 
sides. The plates in the top row are some 
of Mr. Robertson’s charming “rabbit” 
plates of blue and white crackleware. The 
next row is of peasant china from Brit- 
tany. ‘These are crudely done, but of gay 
colors and quaint designs, and suit the 
simplicity of the furniture admirably. 
Below these are the honored standbys of 
many a household, blue and white “Can- 
ton,” which should always be posed 
against a vellow background. It inten- 
sifies the blue and becomes it mightily. 
On the mantel is an old English clock in a 
mahogany ease which came by inheritance, 
and on either side blue and white plates 
and glass candlesticks. Against the wall 
are a number of sporting prints in gay 
colors. A great copper-brass tray from 
Russia is the chief feature of the side- 
board. Illustrations show how much is 
added by the white linen pieces with 
coarse lace edging and the simple sash 
curtains. It is hard to be downeast or 
blue at heart in this room. Though it 
looks to the north, it is warm and sunny 
in color. It is nothing worth recording 
in itself or apart from the circumstances 
as detailed already; but compared to a 
lazy acceptance of an oak set, because 
nothing better could be afforded, it is 
quite satisfactory. The better to illus- 
trate the fundamental idea of my theory 
of the fitness of things, I will state that 
there are several sets of very handsome - 
Dresden china plates behind the closet 
door, which came as gifts, and are deeply 
appreciated when occasion calls for dining 
from them, but it would be most incon- 
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gruous to use them In decorating so sil 
ple and unpretentious a_ plac r] 
peasant china, costing a few sous a plat 


Inter 


Over a pipe the A 
Loosens with ole 
And, with a fine spi 
Hastens, a very sp 
lhe coins new mint 
An amiable, a delicat 
Informs our thous 


Lhe sweet old fares 


Uver a pipe 


Heard in this hour’ 
ft the sor 
With what avenlus I 
Wi rearrange the 
And map the cours 


Over a pipe! 
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makes a much more harmonious 
appearance. 

[ can only write “Finis” to 
“The Story of My House”; there 
is nothing more to say. Per- 
haps it was not worth while to 
say even thismuch. Yet I have 
tried valiantly to practice some 
of the principles in which I be- 
lieve with all my heart. It has 
not come without much thought 
and some self-denial, but pos- 
sessions so acquired are infinitely 
sweet to have and to_ hold. 
Surely were Aladdin’s lamp in 
I could conjure 
up a series of rooms which in 
splendor and beauty would daz- 
zle these pages; but to live 
with every day I prefer the 
ard-carned fruits of a struggle—a house 

which almost every object has a 





my possession 


history. 


Sodales 


onversation 

tassels of his purse 
exaltation, 
hrift, to disburse 
nagination. 
imation 
id earnest we rehearse 
utual admiration 


us divagation, 
epigram how terse! 
inistration 

ling universe, 


’s regeneration, 


liam Ernest He nley. 














Substitutes for the ““Yellow Ware’ Bowl 


By LETITIA H. ALEXANDER 


“6 NCE upon a time” there was a 
lady who always proclaimed 
that “she simply delighted in 
housekeeping!’ and this is not 

a fairy tale either. Of course any one 

“delighting” in keeping house, when her 

income is small and the one servant not 

quite an angel, of a necessity does many 
things with her own ladylike hands. 

Among the many done, it is unnecessary 

to mention the cooking, or at least the 

mixing, of dainty dishes. 
This pleasant dame one day declared 


ciation of the gift was so hearty and 
genuine that the sender is emboldened to 
offer a picture and deseription of the 
collection, hoping it may solve a diffi- 
culty which doubtless exists in several 
other homes. 

The bowls were purchased at two hum- 
ble German establishments, at a uniform 
price of ten cents each. The large one in 
the center of the illustration has a white 
ground with a good monochrome design 
in cobalt-blue. It is rather flat and holds 
a quart. The one beside it is smaller in 








that she had never owned enough small 


bowls, nor any that suited her. She was 
mixing the “sugar and spice and _ all 
things nice” of the nursery rhyme, in 
several “yellow ware” bowls, and when 
asked why they did not suit, being old and 
acceptable kitchen utensils, she replied 
that the ware was too soft, which made 
it easy to break and easier to absorb grease. 
These were valid objections, which sunk 
into the brain of the questioner, who 
determined then and there that in memory 
of the many toothsome viands eaten in 
this admirable house she would supply 
some bowls, having no bad quality, 
and yet cheap enough for quite reckless 
kitchen and pantry use. 

The assortment shown in the accom- 
panying photograph was duly purchased, 
and sent to the housewife, and her appre- 





circumference and deeper. It also is 
about a quart in size. It has rather an 
odd design of red flowers on a buff ground. 
The three smaller ones are what might be 
called generous pints in capacity. They 
are alike as to size, but not as to design. 
Two are “after” the Chinese, having an 
oriental pattern, and the third suggests 
Staffordshire in its neat blue stripes. 
The pint on the left has cherries and 
leaves in natural reds and greens, and a 
few bright blue flowers. 

All the bowls are thick enough to stand 
the “beating” of various mixtures, and 
the enamel on all is hard enough to pre- 
vent them from becoming grease-soaked 
from continual use. When they are 
arranged on the white shelf of the pantry, 
they form a cheerful point on which the 
eye of the housekeeper may rest. 
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T is conceded that if an American central hall, and the dormers in the roof 
borrows an idea, he will pay liberal were displayed at their best in the earlier 
interest by improving upon it. estate. These colonial hints have been 
When the hardy forefathers of this advanced with so many fantastic varia- 
nation had passed the first stress of tions in recent years, that it is a relief 
pioneer makeshift habitations, and set- to get back to the good old principles, 
tled down to enjoy life as lords of the und note a really fine and correet example 
manor, they of full-fledged 


followed in 
their building 
the architec- 
tural styles 
then in vogue 
in England. 
The condition 
of independ- 
ence, early im- 
planted in the 
American fab- 
ric, began to 
manifest itself 
in the archi- 
tectural forms, 
and there was 
something 
more of grace 
and liberal 
comfortin their 
homes than 
foreign formal- 
ism admitted. 

The best 
types of colo- 
nial architec- 


colonial archi- 
tecture in the 
new residence 
ereeted for Mr. 
W. T. Fenton. 
Located upon 
the northeast 
corner of Tllis 
Avenue and 
Forty-eighth 
Street, it has a 
south frontage 
of eighty feet 
and the depth 
is only thirty- 
five feet. The 
architect has 
skilfully elim- 
inated the ever- 
exasperating 
north room, so 
that all apart- 
ments have 
sunshine, the 
popular — plan 
with the old 








ture are found Virginians. 

in Virginia, as on. viaietoaen The Fenton 
there was house has two 
greater liberality in the cavaliers than thi tories and an attic: it is of red brick, has 
Pilgrims; yet many to-day preferthe more a red tile roof, green-shuttered blinds, 
austere styles in monumental Massachu- with all trimmings painted in white. The 
setts. The John Hancock house, which agade is dignified and impressive, free 
was reproduced at the World’s Fair, was from the angularity too frequently associ- 
the inspiration for a new era in archi ted with the so-called colonial class. It 
tectural design, yet its lines were grace- has a two-storied portico, upheld by great 
fully antedated many years by more white, fluted pillars. Upon entering, the 
correct colonialism embodied in Brayto ouse gives an impression of comfortable 
Hall, on Ashley River, South Carolina. roominess. The reception hall is finished 


Here the stately pillared portico, the great in white enamel with rich, heavy mahogany 
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doors, the walls being decorated in cool 
ereen. 

To the left of an easy flight of stairs is 
an inviting, cosy little reception-room, 
where one feels a warmth of welcome not 


usually found in the average conven- 
tional design. Across the entire Ellis 


heavy wood beam ceiling. Its side- 
board is massive, and the wood fireplace 


with its over-mantel has a_ suitable 
dignity. The butler’s pantry, the kitchen, 
and the servants’ hall are all on this 


floor, well arranged and substantially fur- 
nished with all modern conveniences. 








THE DINING-ROOM 


Avenue frontage is a splendid living-room, 
seventeen by thirty-two feet, furnished in 
San Domingo mahogany, with high 
wainscoting, recessed bookeases, and a 
generous fireplace, made for cord-wood. 
This room is what it pretends to be—a 
living-room, restful, complete, and com- 
fortable in all its appointments. 

The dining-room is finished in the 
Flemish, and is rather out of place for the 
colonial style and spirit. It is done in 
black oak, with yellow pine walls, and a 


The second floor is admirably arranged, 
wonderfully convenient, and quite original 
in its plan. At the top of the stair is the 
den. The hall conforms to the shape of 
a cross. At each corner of this roomy 
hall is a chamber with a boudoir annex. 
This makes each bedroom a corner suite, 
complete in itself, yet desirably isolated. 
All of these chambers have restful and 
distinctive features in both furnishings 
and decoration. The bath-rooms have 
solid porcelain fixtures with tile walls and 
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floors. The entire second floor is finished 
in white enamel, with mahogany doors and 
trimmings. The linen-room is particularly 
well arranged with cases, shelves, and 
sorting table in front of a large window. 

The third floor is largely given to a 
beautifully finished, high-ceilinged _ ball- 


Wall Decorations: 


room. Back of this spacious room are 
comfortable quarters for the servants. 
The home is furnished throughout in old 
colonial furniture selected by the owners 
in the South. 

The house was designed by Mr. Ben- 
jamin H. Marshall of Chicago. 


Cheap and Dear 


By OLIVE LOGAN 


O more interesting consideration 

arises, on taking possession of a 

new house, than that relating to 

the decoration of the walls. 
Careful builders assert that fully a year 
should pass before anything whatever 
is applied to new walls. “ Let the builder 
rage, let the heathen imagine vain things,” 
says an authority on artistic wall deco- 
ration, “but you should never touch walls 
until they are thoroughly dry. Doing 
work of any kind upon fresh, wet walls 
means doing it twice, thrice; and in the 
end the work will be bad.” 

Let us suppose that our year of proba- 
tion has elapsed, and that the walls of our 
beloved new house are as dry as the pro- 
verbial bone; what shall we put upon 
them in order that they shall be a joy to 
the esthetic spirit? “Ah,” you say, with 
a portentous shake of the head, “that 
depends altogether upon the length of 
my purse. Beautiful things cost money.” 
Now, friend, let me interrupt you “right 
there,” and say that very often so do 
ugly things. I mind me of a small re- 
ception-parlor in the city of New York 
which I never enter without wishing it 
were not an actionable offense to stab a 
wall-covering with a stout penknife. 
Imagine, if you can—say after awakening 
from a nice, preparatory nightmare—a 
long, high, narrow recess, cut off from the 
none-too-wide entrance hall, where dusk 
prevails at midday and darkness at four 
o'clock, in which a carte-blanche-given 
decorator has draped the walls with 
panelings of maroon plush, framed taw- 


drily in gilt moldings, the wall inter- 
spaces being filled with some sort of gold- 
thread fabric, a tinsel gaudiness fit only 
for the mantle of the “mobled queen’’; 
and as if the conjunction, in its simplest 
form, were not vulgar enough, the fiend- 
ish decorator has added to the obtrusive 
and theatrical effect by padding the 
panels so that they bulge from the walls 
as though mattresses were stealthily con- 
cealed behind them. Oh, but that wall 
decoration is a terror! And it cost seven 
hundred dollars. “Can such things be, 
and overcome us like a summer’s dream, 
without our special wonder?” 

One more example of “how not to do 
it”: A Boston man with a decided taste 
for the study of ceramics, has caused the 
ceiling of his library to be studded with 
saucers! That these articles are screwed 
or glued up with sufficing security is 
probable enough, but the visitor feels in 
constant apprehension of a crockery 
downfall, and is scarcely reassured when 
told that the saucers are not likely to 
tumble, and that the whole decoration 
cost a great deal of money. 

Taste, more than money, regulates the 
beauty of wall decoration. There is a 
standard rule in this matter, by following 
which the most inexperienced cannot fail 
to achieve good results; this rule pre- 
scribes that wall hangings should be 
neither inharmonious, nor too conspicuous. 
A patterned paper should not be chosen 
for a room in which many pictures are to 
be hung; nor should the walls of sleeping- 
rooms be other than subdued. Sir An- 
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drew Wilson, the celebrated physiciar 
in visiting a sick friend of mine in Londo 
ordered a high screen of neutral tints 
be placed around the bed, stating that tl 
wall-paper was enough to give the pati 
brain fever. One of the most restful wall 
papers for a bedroom I ever saw was 
pure, snowy white, indistinctly traced witl 
a delicate pattern of a slightly differi: 
shade of white. A light, sky-blue pap 
printed in a small pattern, is also ver 
soothing. Not only every room, b 
every nook and crany, should recei\ 
much thought, before decoration of 
kind is applied. Unless you can co! 
mand the services of an acknowledg 
artist, it is well to dispense with the ad 
vice of the builder, and trust to your ow: 





taste. A great New York authority 
artistic house decoration said recently 


“The ordinary builder holds in view onl; 
material effects, and these often in their 
crudest form; you might as well talk to 
monkey about its soul as to the ordinary 
builder about color harmony ” So widel 
diffused has been the printed instruction 
on this matter of late years, that almost 
every home-lover now knows that by tl 
strange power of occult significance 
color vibration, yellow paper will lig| 
up a dark room, red will warm 
cold room, blue, paper will cool a wart 
room. The effect of enlargement of space 
by means of color is, however, less well 
understood. An entry which seemed but 
a passage of contemptibl 
when papered in red and hung with a 
jumble of all sorts of pictures, was ap 
parently widened into a hall of generou 
dimensions by the substitution of a gray 
ish green wall-paper, and pictures showing 
vast stretches of land and sea, with 
numerous objects in the perspective 
Particular attention should be given th: 
hallway, perhaps more than to any other 
portion of the hous« The keynote 
your home harmonies is sounded by th 
hall; see to it that the tune is welcomi! 
and pleasant! An immense line of cot 
ventional hall papers is offered for choice 
to the intending home decorator, but 
aside from the fact that of it is 
ugly, there also exists the certainty of its 


papel 


¢ proportiol 


much 


papers. 


London, 


the halls of all the houses. 


Bedford Park specialty.” 





BEAUTIFUL 


ek of individuality. Our neighbors to 


right of us, our neighbors to left of us, as 


vell as the folks across the way, are almost 
ure to have similar, perhaps identical, 
The only uniformity of hall 
lecoration I ever saw which struck me as 
harming was in the esthetic suburb of 
called Bedford Park, where 
ladoes of Chinese matting were seen in 
“Why, there 
ire matting dadoes in every residence 


I’ve looked at!’ I said, in surprise, to the 


ouse-agent. “Yes,” he replied, “it’s a 
These mattings 
‘re of good quality, some of the red-and- 
vhite checker-board pattern, others plain 
uff, or pure white. They were headed 
a narrow wood molding, and the 


papers above them were plain, flowered, 


striped, but never of the stiff-figured 
hall paper” variety. Both sides of the 
all walls, as well as the uptrend of the 
tairway, were treated with the matting 
lado, the molding, and the fancy or quite 
ain paper. 

With wall-papers of good coloring and 
rtistie design to be bought as cheaply 

ten cents a roll of eight yards, it is 
‘thing short of a crime against xsthetic : 
» endure ugliness upon the walls of our 
mes. Ascending prices secure increase 

beauty, until we reach the swmmum 
num of artistic wall decoration, tapestry. 


What marvels exist in this line can only 


realized by those who have seen the 


belin factory in Paris, where the 
reatest masterpieces of paintings are 


ing copied with amazing skill by dex- 
rous workmen, to the order of wealthy 
istomers. On the last occasion upon 
iich I visited this most interesting place 
saw two of Raphael’s cartoons in course 
reproduction by the looms, the price of 
ch being twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Modern ingenuity is entering the field 

tapestry production, and while the 
tput of such enterprises must be men- 
med longo intervallo after the Gobelins, 
ll the effect obtained is beautiful. A 
w departure is- that which combines 
ith textiles the use of pigments and the 
ush. But this is a dungerous expeii- 

t. Only an artist can succeed with it. 




































































































































































DOORWAY FOR A CITY HOUSE—WITH DETAILS 
Designed by C. R. Ashbee 
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GERMAN botanist who visited 
this country last year was heard 
to exclaim indignantly: “You 
people are barbarians. You rec- 
ognize neither the rights of the indi 
vidual owner nor of the plants and 


shrubs.” He was referring to the van- 
dalism which he saw ies me of the larg 
factory towns, where a fruit-tree which 
overhung a highway was so broken by the 
passers-by in their effort to obtain th 
half-ripe cherries that it had to be cut 
down. Any dweller in the suburbs of th: 
large cities, or in the country districts 
reached by the network of trolley systems, 
might be inclined to echo his remar! 

Each knows what it is to have his favorit 
rose-bush uprooted by the clutch of greedy 
hands, a wistaria vine torn from its trellis, 
or a dogwood-tree helen in the time of its 
snowy blooming. In almost every cas 
such destruction is the work of childish 
hands incited more by the desire of pos 
session than by real love of flowers. 

In Germany the roads are shaded by 
fruit-trees and not a hand is raised for 
their spoliation. There the almond-trees 
bloom unmolested. Who hasnot heard 
of the flowering English hedgerows and 
the road banks gay with the pink petals 
of the daisy? The same have 
bloomed in the same hundreds 
of years. In this country it is different 


flowers 


spots 


Indeed, the fear is growing that many of 
America’s representative wild flowers will 
disappear if the children are not trained 
to love flowers and to treat them 
tenderly. According to  flower-lovers, 
children must be taught to love flowers 


so that the uprooting of a plant to obtain 


ves a crime. This 


Massachusetts, 


single wild flower will appear in their 
“an be done, they 
ld, by adding the practical application 
the rules of floriculture to the study of 
tany in the schools. Though the idea 
new in this country, it is having a rapid 
wth. The example which Germany 
| other foreign lands long ago set is 
ing followed. Franee demands horti- 


iltural knowledge of her teachers and 
Russia has arbors in her school-yards for 


tanical study. 
Arbor day was the first development 
lis movement. For some time an 


( 


thi 

fort has been made to make it a day of 
a1} 
lil 


ar significance to children. In most 
ites they are taught to plant trees with 
propriate exercises. In some _ places 

tree is wreathed and the children sing 
they stand around it. In all cases they 
taught to select trees suitable to the 


imate and are told interesting stories 


garding the desirability of the selected 

ecimens and the care needed for their 
eservation. 

[he Children’s Flower Garden Society 
snother practical result of the idea. 

New York, Michigan, IIli- 


is and Minnesota are fostering this 
iety with gratifying success. Flower 


} 
rd 
l 


en leagues are springing up all over 
country in fact. Their organizers 
ve a double object in view, for through 
ve of flowers they see a means of getting 
ildren interested in municipal work. 
sides furnishing seeds for a mixed gar- 
n the boys and girls in some places are 
ked to write to the Improvement 
ague telling the kinds of flowers they 
sire. Asters, pansies, mignonette and 
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pinks are favorites, and after the children 
get the seeds they spend part of the 
“busy hour” in school making little paper 
boxes, according to kindergarten methods, 
in which to keep them until planting time 
comes. Great preparations are made in 
the school-grounds when that time arrives. 
Usually the boys make beds if necessary, 
dig the post-holes and plant the posts. The 
girls plant the seeds and the children to- 
gether weed the garden and tend the plants, 
watering them and training them until 
fall, when the coveted prize is given for 
the best school-yard. This prize is fre- 
quently a picture for the schoolroom wall, 
and when it is presented with a speech 
made by some distinguished citizen the 
enthusiasm of the children knows no 
bounds. 

This school work is only one feature of 
the flower-garden fad. Noticing that the 
children who are most enthusiastic over 
the school-grounds are those living in the 
slums, with little garden ground around 
their poor dwellings, the Improvement 
League offers seeds and prizes for home 
gardens. As a result every little spot of 
ground is utilized. Often a pretty gar- 
den springs up around some tumbled down 
tenement, old barns are transformed by 
vines, and the boys, who are frequently 
bootblacks and newsboys, carry water 
long distances to enliven their flowers. 
Many of these gardens would do honor to 
a richer home. When the prize garden is 
photographed the whole neighborhood 
enjoys the distinction. This year many 
places are offering prizes for various sec- 
tions of their towns, as they hope in this 
way the work may become more general 
and different parts of the town beautified. 

Stockbridge, Mass., was the pioneer in 
this movement. The parent society has a 
clause in its constitution which says that 
any child may become a member by pay- 
ing twenty-five cents or its equivalent in 
work. Children are encouraged to do the 


labor, and in this way become interested 
in planting or protecting a tree or trimming 
shrubbery. 

At Honesdale, Pa., the children are so 
interested in growing flowers that the work 
has taken other forms, and in order to 
keep the streets clean they pick up the 
stray pieces of paper and deposit them in 
receptacles placed for the purpose at the 
street corners. One encouraging thing 
about children’s flower-work is the de- 
sire of older people to help when they hear 
of results. In several places, among 
them Montclair and other New Jersey 
towns, the florists presented thousands of 
salvias and cannas to the children of the 
villages, with circulars telling exactly how 
to care for them. Large seed firms often 
give quantities of seeds and in some cases 
offer generous prizes. 

Another phase of the movement is 
undertaken by real-estate dealers, who 
offer prizes to the children of their tenants, 
thus making lots more desirable in the 
section of the city which they handle. 

Missouri has become so interested in this 
movement that special tables are pro- 
vided at the county fairs for children’s 
flower exhibits, and two towns, Carthage 
and Bethany, talk of having botanical gar- 
dens to supplement the children’s work. 

The children receive every encourage- 
ment in their efforts. One disinterested 
citizen in a town where the boys and girls 
were struggling to beautify barren school- 
grounds offered $5 each to the boy and the 
girl under sixteen years of age in the four 
quarters of the town who could show the 
best flower-garden planted and tended by 
them. All contestants were obliged to 
file an application of their desire early in 
June, when the premises were examined. 
In September the lots were visited and 
the judges decided which children were 
winners, the soil, surroundings, and care 
being taken into consideration. 

—New York Evening Sun. 




















THURSDAY’S 


HE regulations proposed in these 


WORK 


articles are such as prevail in 

simple households where the idea 

of specialization in work has not 
been realized. Each maid should expect 
to be serviceable wherever it is necessary, 
and it is usually better to secure 
households of this sort, young English 
speaking persons of not too varied experi 
ence, or foreigners willing to be directed 
in their work. To resume the directions 
for Thursday, much of the arrangement 
for this day will depend on the regulation 
of the maid’s holiday; in many 
an entire day in the month, sometimes a 
day and night, is granted to each maid, 
but in cities, an afternoon each week, 
with a half-holiday on alternate Sundays, 
is a more usual arrangement. In regard 
to evenings after the work is over, discus- 
sion is still rife, and there seems to be no 
definite rule. Between the extremes of 
the mistress who knows nothing of what 
her maids do with their leisure, and whose 


suburbs 


relations with them are purely business 
ones, and the mistress who limits the 


number of visitors and insists upon reg- 
ular hours, and those very early ones, the 
maids themselves have a decided choice. 
One who had seen domestic service and 
left it for other work, said she had done 
so solely because unable to find a mistress 
who would let her have the back-door key, 
and trust her to respect herself. The 
more reasonable standpoint for a mistress 
would seem a rule never to employ any 
one of whose respectability she was not 


fc Tr 


workers of a certain temperament. 


for attendance on the door. 
eeper feeling that this is a too great con- 





assured by reliable references, and to grant 


such an employee absolute freedom during 


r leisure time. 
10n of 
ense, 


The successful comple- 
duty surely merits this recom- 
often dearer than her wages to 
Be- 
ides this recreation, freedom when not on 
luty, a relaxation of labor at least one 
fternoon a week should be allowed the 
iaid whose task it is to remain on duty 
The house- 


ession, will readily be convinced by two 
three weeks’ personal experience of 


the work that the time thus allowed for 


uiet and privacy is well invested. As 
ne mistress puts it, she herself takes far 
re comfort when feeling that her maids 


have had rest. 


In case the cook and housemaid alter- 
ite their holiday, each should expect to 
ike the other’s place on Thursday, the 
1y usually chosen for this purpose. If 
is the cook’s holiday, she should pre- 
ire breakfast and leave as many prepara- 
ns as possible for luncheon. She will 
expected to return in time to prepare 
linner, and will do well to guard against 
lays by leaving a dessert ready for 
rving. During her absence the house- 
aid, in addition to her regular work in 
bedrooms and parlor, which should 
eive their usual dusting, should clean 
butler’s pantry, wiping off the glass 
carefully reviewing every shelf and 
rawer, changing papers wherever neces- 
ry, and polishing the nickel fixtures. 
the daily care of the pantry is what it 
uuld be, the task is a very simple one. 

















HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT 


The drawers holding linen need not be 
changed so frequently as those where 
crumb-scrapers, carving utensils, and 
scouring powders are kept, and if these 
papers are never neglected, all the con- 
fusion of having everything out of the 
pantry at once may be avoided. 

The silver drawer should be provided 
with a large, neatly fitted pad of velveteen 
or corduroy, washable, and bound with 
tape. The dust may be frequently 
shaken from this when the drawer is 
empty, and the silver should be laid on 
it in an orderly fashion, knives in one 
part, forks in another, spoons of various 
sizes being kept apart to save time in 
serving, as well as to avoid scratching 
one utensil upon another. Some house- 
keepers have numerous small compart- 
ments built into the drawer, but this 
means a separate pad and a separate 
cleansing for each compartment, and con- 
sequently more care than one large, flat 
drawer. The silver drawer should be at 
the top, just under the shelf, and should 
be provided with a Yale lock, to which 
the housemaid keeps the key. It should 
be locked at night. Table-cloths, folded 
as little as possible, require a large 
drawer, the napkins being kept either in 
several small drawers or in sorted piles in 
a single large one. Reserve linen, not in 
constant use, will be kept in the linen 
closet. Another drawer, unless the house 
is provided with a housemaid’s closet, 
should hold a pile of cheesecloth dusters, 
hemmed or buttonholed around the 
edges, Canton-flannel bags for covering 
the broom to use in dusting floors, and 
chamois skins. If the’ last are used 
daily about the nickel fixtures of the 
pantry, and if no gritty soap or scouring 
powder ever touches them, their condition 
will remain perfect for years. Oil-cloth 
is liked for the shelves by some house- 
keepers, as it may be kept clean by wiping, 
and is very durable, and a_ perforated 
edge in old blue is imported from Ger- 
many which lasts for two or three years. 

The care of these receptacles and the 
utensils also used in the butler’s pantry 
belongs to the housemaid. Her towels, 
bought with the marks for their appro- 
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priate use, must be kept perfectly clean, 
for not otherwise can the glasses be kept 
bright. A daily washing at the sink after 
breakfast, with a little soap and plenty of 
rinsing, with boiling twice a week, should 
keep them in perfect order. Many good 
housekeepers do not insist on their being 
ironed, and in an establishment of two 
maids, ironing of dish-towels is a non- 
essential. Dish-cloths are frequently 
knitted at home by some _never-idle 
elderly member of the family, or by the 
housemaid herself, if she be of the old- 
fashioned, industrious sort. Make them 
a half-yard square on two No. 8 knitting 
needles, with coarse, soft, unbleached 
cotton. A loop should be put in the 
center to hang them up when out of use. 
Five cents will purchase an excellent dish- 
cloth with tape loop;ten cents purchases 
a dish-mop with wooden handle and mop 
of strings excellent for saving the hands; 
and a rubber glove to protect the hand 
used for taking the dishes out of the 
water is afiother pleasant convenience. 
Dish-cloths should be boiled often, with a 
pinch of soda in the water. 

These tasks, though long in the telling, 
require only faithfulness in their perform- 
ance to make them light, since this fre- 
quent attention is easier than the grand 
overhauling made necessary by careless 
daily work. The housemaid should finish 
her Thursday work by at least three in the 
afternoon, leaving two hours for rest, 
except for occasional calls to the door. 

On the Thursday when the cook is 
required to remain at home, the house- 
maid should leave the beds and _ bed- 
rooms in order, and the parlors dusted, 
but the daily care of the dining-room and 
pantry should be undertaken by the cook. 
This is a day when the cook should thor- 
oughly review her stores and clean the 
storage-room, attending also to the con- 
dition of the cellar and cellar stairs. 
With the preparation and serving of 
luncheon, and the preparation of dinner, 
which the housemaid is expected to serve 
on her return, the cook’s day will be fully 
occupied, allowing her also the two or 
three hours of relaxation which are so 
desirable in the midst of the week’s duties. 














Notes for Kitchen and Pantry 











OR burns of every kind, keep a_ be overlooked. It is hardly possible to 
bottle of lime-water and sweet-oil rovide too much shelf room at the level 
or one of soda and boiled linseed f the sink for depositing the dishes as 
oil, marked “For Burns,” on the they come from the table. It is a good 

kitchen shelf. Or, ask your druggist for plan to have two sinks side by side, one 
a bottle of Carron oil, and he will mix r washing and one for rinsing the 
these ingredients, linseed-oil and soda, it ishes. The hard-wood board beside the 
exactly the right proportion. Shake b nk where the dishes are placed, after 
fore using. ashing, to drain, should slope toward the 
Use washing-soda to remove greas¢ ink, and be grooved to allow the water 
from the frying-pans. Its daily use ren ) flow into it. All racks for hanging 
ders that of sapolio unnecessary, except ywels should be of nickel, any other 
for the outside of pans, which should etal being likely to rust the towels, and 
always be kept perfectly free from greasi ood having a tendency to retain any 
or soot. In cases where these matters urticle of grease the towel may de- 
have been neglected, fill the wash-boile1 sit. 
with a solution of hot water and soda. ir Be sure there is abundant light in the 
the proportion of a large tablespoonful of intry, if possible just over the sink. 
soda to each gallon of water. Immerss lave a rack with open wire soap-dish, 
greasy utensils in the mixture, boil for dish mop, and a soap-shaker hung upon 
ten minutes, and the accumulation may Small pieces of soap are damaging to 
be easily removed by soap and scourine. e waste pipe, but the soap-shaker util- 
Iron-rust will yield to kerosene oil and s them without allowing them to flow 
whiting mixed, and this combination is it of the sink. Clean the sink with a 
excellent for scouring tins ry fine whiting or a cloth moistened 
Whiting or scouring powder will re ith gasoline. If the sink, however, is 
move the brown discolorations on china pt thoroughly free from grease by wash- 
in which custards and puddings have g¢ with soap and hot water after each 
been baked. Keep a baking-pan esps al, no extra cleaning will be needed. 
cially for cooking fish, whose strong odor If the grease on the sides is at all obsti- 
permeates any vessel in which it is cooked te, use a bit of washing-soda in the 
PANTRY vater. Keep all particles of food out of 
In constructing the butler’s pantry e sink by a careful scraping of plates 
there are several points which should not ore they are immersed in the water. 











Household Tact 
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O less a philosopher than Emer |, especially if grievances are being 

son has remarked that if you red, with a zeal not granted to any 

listen to the conversation of er topic. For a bondage to the world 

women for fifteen minutes, you material things of which he heartily 

shall presently hear introduced the ques isapproves, there seems at least a 

tion of domestic service, and find it pur dow of justification in the comment of 
QR4 
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two clever society women as to the neces- 
sary qualifications for successful house- 
hold management. 

“Don’t talk to me about the tact of 
the women of the French salons,” said 
one, laughingly, “for I am convineed that 
more tact is required to manage the 
average American household than all the 
literary set of the eighteenth century 
needed to make their era famous. In the 
first place, our men, worn by a nerve- 
destroying business activity, need our 
best qualities to bring them out of them- 
selves. Our children, not relegated con- 
stantly to governesses, are brought up so 
that their personalities are very marked, 
not to say fractious, and my American 
servant, usually not American, rarely bred 
to her work, but more often using it as a 
temporary refuge while working toward 
some occupation she thinks she might 
prefer, needs all my tact to keep her 
happy in her mind. So much for my 
relations with each, and it requires another 
exercise of tact to make these various 
elements harmonize with one another. 
Do you wonder I am getting gray hairs?” 

“Far from it,’ was the reply; “but my 
consolation for the constant exercise of 
self-control, is in the fact that I have had 
two of my maids for nine years, and one 
of them for six. If I wish to give a din- 
ner, I usually ask the cook what she 


thinks about it, planning to do this, how- 
ever, at a time when she cannot reasonably 
object. I praise the arrangements of the 
dinner-table, making occasional changes, 
but with a manner indicating that my 
corrections are an after-thought and not 
of very great importance. I even consult 
the laundress as to the feasibility of mak- 
ing the children’s gowns flounced or 
tucked, in order to facilitate the washing 
of them; but my maids stay, and my 
relations with them are pleasant ones, so 
far as I can judge.” 

Surely the most captious philosopher 
should not object to this sort of “talk 
about domestic service.” The exercise of 
the art of being agreeable is one which is 
highly advantageous to character, and 
though one is often tempted to relax 
vigilance over one’s self in this regard, the 
advice given in an editorial of a leading 
periodical, “Be charming to your ser- 
vants,” is not to be despised. This, says 
the Mentor, should be the first rule of the 
training school for mistresses which is 
laughingly proposed. Incidentally it is 
proposed to teach mistresses not to be 
bored, by convincing them that “the 
care to diffuse charm and harmony over 
a given space in the universe creates an 
interest as vital in the domestic routine 
as the passion for fidelity did in the web 
of Penelope.” 





Notes on 





Novelties 








LIGHTS 


ERY grateful on a hot night is 
the prevailing use of candles for 
lighting the dinner-table. The 
shaded lights on the table itself 
are supplemented by four huge candles in 
Russian candlesticks of wrought iron, 
fully four feet high, and so placed as to 
light the four corners of the room. Still 
newer are thé circular candelabra formerly 
used as altar lights in Japanese temples; 


for the fickle Japanese have apparently 
abandoned Buddha for the worship of a 
more civilized and universal god, Mam- 
mon. These candelabra are of brass, and 
stand nearly five feet high. Slender brass 
supports hold a circular ring at the top, 
with one of greater diameter a foot or so 
below it, each ring containing sockets a 
few inches apart to hold the candles in 
place, the whole, with its double ring of 
lights, giving an effect of fairy-like grace 
and brightness. 
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Less new, but very pleasing, are ca 

delabra of pressed class, with cut-gl 

triangular pendants, a combination n« 


perhaps wholly in keeping, but one wl] 
materially reduces the cost of the arti 
Pewter is also much used, both for ¢ 
delabra and for single candlesticks, n 
properly candle-plates, since the socket 
is very low, and an inconspicuous featu1 





of the design, which usually represent 
leaf or the petals or some 
suggested, but not executed with pail 
taking exactness. A somewhat novel us« 
of odd candlesticks, most of which hav 
accumulated piece by piece through 
heritanece or purchas is made by 
matron of Beverly Farms. Instead 
the usual candles in the center of the 
table, and at regular intervals upon 
no center light is used, but the odd candl 
sticks are disposed quite intorn ally abc 
as fancy suggests. Their variety, oddit) 
and beauty, with the history of then 
acquisition, furnish an interesting conve 
sational resource. 

A new arrangement of electric lights 1 
seen in a recently built drawing-roon 
which has a row of bulbs at the lower edge 
of the frieze with a wooden shelf beneath, 
narrow, but of sufficient width to protect 
the eyes of the occupant of the room from 
all possible glare. The shelf-like projec- 
tion forms a suitable finish for the paneled 
mahogany walls, and provides an excel 
lent shaded light for the paintings hung 
against them. 

Although various kinds of lamp-shades 
are seen, made of cloth, silk, paper, and 
raffia, often in beautiful designs, in theory 
at least the use of inflammable material 
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this capacity is all wrong, and new 
tric lamps are entirely of metal with 
ictal shades. Perhaps the best, because 
he simplest, of these designs is executed 
lull-finished brass, irregularly octagonal 
the base and uniting all eight faces in 
very slender stem about eighteen inches 
height, supporting the bulb. The 
hade is a disk slightly raised at the center 
| having a depending fringe of tiny 
lass beads, which admits the passage of 
sht, but effectually prevents the light 
ym irritating the eyes. 


HANDIWORK 


Recent developments of the arts-and- 
rafts movement are in the line of needle- 
rk used for sereens and panels. These 
re executed in old-fashioned cross-stitch 
nbroidery, which has become not only 
fashionable veranda occupation, but, 
th its designs made by decorative 
tists and executed by their wives and 
eethearts, attains genuine dignity as 
art-work. Especially interesting is a 
uno front for an upright instrument, in 
hich music is represented by female 
ures in either side panel, and the center 
nel is like a book-binding, with the 
scription from Tennyson’s “Lotus 
uters ”: . 
“Music that gentler on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 
Cross-stitch is also used for covers for 
hairs and foot-stools, and is specially 
1d on colonial furniture. Darned net- 
g has also been revived, with Queen 
nne darning on silk and canvas, both of 
m being effective in table decoration 
1 pillow covers. 


BERNARD PALISSY, POTTER 


By GARDNER 


RENCH towns do not clamor for 
the honor of having been th 
place of Bernard Palissy’s na- 
tivity, although La Chapelle in 
the Agénois occasionally and unenthusi- 
astically announces itself as the hamlet 
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erein this artist-craftsman was born. 
ike uncertainty exists in regard to the 
‘of his birth; but probably that may 
put at 1509. 

That his father was not a potter, and 
t the elder Palissy knew nothing of the 
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potter’s art, may be inferred from the 
son’s testimony. We do know that he 
was a worker in glass, whence it is reason- 
ably certain that he was nobly born, 
since, in writing of this oecupation in 
later life Bernard Palissy said: 

“The occupation is noble, and the men 
who work at it are nobles; but several 
who exercise that art as gentlemen would 
gladly be plebeians, and possess where- 
with to pay taxes.” 

This honorable calling was still self- 
sustaining in the time of Palissy’s youth, 
and his father had him educated to its 
traditions. He learned to draw, and we 
may suppose to draw exceptionally well, 
as he seemed to have little trouble in 
procuring numerous commissions 
for portraits front his neighbors. 

He himself speaks slightingly of 
this ability in his writings, where 
he remarks, “They thought me 
a better painter than I was,” an 


encouragement often held out to _ Bernard 


‘ ° mark on his pottery 
village geniuses of the present (specimens at Sévres) 


He had managed the pressing question 
of obtaining bread and butter for his fam- 
ily very well at first, for, although there 
was now little demand for glass-workers, 
the portraits kept the pot boiling, and 
the knowledge of surveying he had ac- 
quired enabled him to put something into 
that pot. Perhaps he put everything 
there when he should have put something 
into his pocket; however, he profited by 
the lesson in the years which came to him. 

Bernard Palissy and Madame Palissy 
and the little Palissys enjoyed existence 
until some one chanced to show Bernard 
an enameled cup of exquisite beauty, 
probably of the Italian majolica. This 
cup excited his admiration, and filled him 

with the desire to do things of 
the sort himself. Never had he 
seen anything like it, and he 
jumped at the conclusion that 
its making was a lost art, the 
revival of which, under his hand, 
Palissy’s would bring him fame and fortune. 
These motives alone would 


, engraved with a sharp 7. . ; ‘ 
day. toeat by him on mot have upheld him through all 


But Bernard Palissy was more work. 

than a village genius. He was, 

as Haller declared. born to the greatest 
things, although his better gifts were 
neglected in his obstinate development 
of the lesser ones. He was a _ born 
student, and by much reading had 
acquainted himself with the written 
thought of the day, and he longed to 
probe into philosophical and_ scientific 
problems. His chance came during the 
wars ‘n Gascony whither he betook -him- 
self in 1528. Then for ten or twelve 
years he wandered hither and thither, at 
the very time Paracelsus was on _ his 
journey ng. He traversed France from 
the Pyrenees to the Sea of Flanders, and 
likewise the Netherlands; he traveled in 
Brittany, by the Rhine, in lower Ger- 
many, the Ardennes, and through the 
Duchy of Cléves. Then this young in- 
vestigator of thirty, until now burdened 
only with the responsibilities of his per- 
sonal hopes, fancies, ideas, and whims, 
took it into his head to marry, and settle 
in Saintes, where he lived at the edge of 
the town, on the brink-of starvation. 


his discouragements, had not a 

love of the art been awakened 
within him; a love for it so deep that 
in it he buried every obligation to the 
present, every memory of the past, and 
for nearly sixteen years lived a mere 
shadow through those experiments which 
finally proved successful. 

Bernard Palissy afterwards told of 
those sixteen years of unceasing labor, 
failure, and struggle preceding the cul- 
minating triumph; told of the sorrow 
brought to him by the sight of his hungry 
wife and children, and of their reproachful 
attitude toward his undertakings. 

No wonder; sixteen hungry years, and 
now and then the furniture snatched out 
from under them to feed the furnace of 
the potter! 

For several centuries sympathy rested 
with Bernard Palissy, and his wife has 
been thought of as a shrewish, unsympa- 
thetic woman. However, if Palissy was 
a martyr to art, she was a martyr to Pa- 
lissy, and to her sixteen years’ tolerance’ 
is due Palissy’s success quite as much as 
the spirit of his own determination. 
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Palissy’s success 
he was practical; it is 


prove { 
so evident that 


was not; he is not even heroi Knowi 
nothing of the potter’s art he begeal 


teach it to himself through experiment 


the long way and the wrong way, wh 
better ways are at hand. His failur 


attempting tg make and bake simpl 
vessels were quite as nun 
failures with the enamels; h« 


dered time that he coul 


erous 


f 


simply squa 








| not afford to tal 


in picking up the rudiments of an art whi 
the potters of Saintes would gladly hay 
taught him in a month’s time, and p1 
ably because his confidence carried wit] 
a good smattering of conceit 





There was no ph hropy in his 


tives for discovering a process wherel 
enameled ware might be made; so soo! 
the idea entered his head, he hid it there 


constantly haunted by the fear that 


other person would discover his purp 
and anticipate it, an attitude deadly 
one’s best development. Had he be 
more generous, and had he taken 


other trouble of inquiring 
of the majolica cup 
pressed him, he would 
that excellent faiencé 
then being made throug 
trip to Paris would have 





Was e) 
Italy 


| out 


confirmed thi 


and a journey into Italy would have n 
it possible for him to have reduced 
starvation period of his family soi 
thirteen years. He afterwards felt 


chagrin of this reali 






on. and the sixteer 


years’ nightmare 0 .d his eyes, lessens 
his vanity, and left him awake in 
moonlight of a more useful career 
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By endless experiments he had four 
the formula for producing a white enan 
this serving as the ba f all the color 
ones. Then he aged to produ 
the latter, finally perfecting the art. 

Around Saintes there were many qua 
ries in which fossil remains were to 





found. These interested Palissy, as 
any objects connected natural hi 
tory, and he reproduc in his wart 


with such fidelity that the naturalists 
to-day are able to nam: 


represent. 





Unquestionably Bernard Palissv’ 
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lievement attracted much attention 
his day, and was an impetus which di- 


( 


ected the early interest of France in 


Catharine de Medici and the 


‘onstable de Montmorency were his first 
patrons, and then the jailer at Bordeaux, 


here, in 1558, he was imprisoned at the 
stigation of the Saintes magistracy for 
resy. They destroyed his kilns mean- 


Through conviction, or otherwise, Ber- 
1 Palissy had become a Huguenot, 
a busy one. Religious affairs which 

had taken up thus brought his fam- 
to a second economical experience, 

lthough some of his children were now 
enough to work and supply the bread 
hich for years to come was a scarce arti- 
in Palissy’s prison. 
Finally the Constable de Montmorency 
terceded with the king, who extended his 
rotection to the potter, and Palissy was 
The Constable de Mont- 
orency’s chief interest in the affairs 
ose from his desire to see the ceramic 
corations of his chateau d’Ecouen un- 
rtaken by Palissy completed, and the 
ng was likewise interested because he 
emed it inexpedient to lose so excellent 
potter in so populous a prison. Palissy 
refore accepted the royal patronage, 

d the gift of the ground in Paris whereon 

new kilns and work-rooms. 
is the king’s pension enabled him to do 
his complete satisfaction, and for a time 

iantities of his faience went out over 

This was also the period of 

se writings which led Lamartine to 
lare that Bernard Palissy’s works 
ved him to have been an exceptional 

iter of unusual excellence, and we know 
high esteem in which he was held by 
scientists, or more correctly the nat- 
lists, of his day. Buffon has called 

m “so great a naturalist as Nature only 
produce.” It is to be regretted that 
English translation of Palissy’s works 

be had, and that they are equally 
ficult to obtain in the French editions 
have appeared in past years, for they 
intensely interesting and instructive. 
one reading them for the first 
quite carried away with their 
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rance. 
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clear style and entertaining ingenuity. 
Palissy was so imprudent as to become 
mixed up in the Huguenot uprising of 
1588, when the king lost patience and let 
him go to the Bastille. His obstinacy 
was greater than his enthusiasm. Again 
and again he was offered his liberty if he 
would recant, or at least consent to remain 
quietly in his pottery, an offer rejected by 
this eighty-year zealot, who was con- 
demned to the block in 1589, but died in 
time to cheat the headsman’s duty. 

In spite of Bernard Palissy’s prolific 
work, genuine specimens of his faience 
are as rare as the imitations are nu- 
merous. The best examples are to be 
found in the French collections of the 
Louvre, of Cluny, and of Sévres, and at 
Narford Hall in England. There are 
two good examples of Palissy ware in 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
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Elsewhere the student will find minute 
descriptions of the faience, which was 
Bernard Palissy’s life-long hobby, but it 
suffices in this -place to speak of his life 
and accomplishments and his tempera- 
ment asa whole. An intimate knowledge 
of the man and his works, that is, as inti- 
mate a knowledge as may be our heritage, 
will enable the serious-minded §artist- 
craftsman to pick out of Palissy’s career 
a helpful lesson as a guide to his own. 
He will begin to realize what degree of de- 
termination is admirable, and what other 
degree is sheer folly; what versatility is 
helpful, and what other sort is destructive ; 
what accomplishments in art lift man- 
kind, and what other sort are forgotten 
in the years that must come; and above 
all that no success can count which is built 
on selfishness of purpose, a thing akin to 
selfishness of heart. 
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HE greatest treasure in sculpture 
the world has ever known is im- 
perfect, and any one of the pieces 
missing would bring the finder a 
king’s ransom. They belong, of course, 
says London Tit-bits, to the Venus de 
Milo, now in the Louvre at Paris, and 
twenty-eight years ago the most im- 
portant of them—the right arm—turned 
up in England, and was proved by ex- 
perts to be a genuine part of the Venus. 
The owner, however, refused to part with 
it, and concealed it somewhere, lest it 
should be stolen by thieves. When he 
died he left no record as to where the arm 
was hidden, and from that day to this its 
resting-place has remained a mystery. 
Somewhere there is an old bronze 
drinking-cup which would easily realize 
$100,000 if put on the market. It 1s the 
famous bronze bowl found in Egypt a 
century and a half ago, on which was 
engraved the ancient history of the Phar- 
aohs. It was stolen from an Egyptian 
temple in 1739 and brought to Europe. 
From that time it miraculously disap- 
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peared, and forty years later the French 
government offered $14,000 for its dis- 
covery, but the famous cup had vanished, 
in all probability forever. 

Great pictures have an unhappy knack 
of disappearing, and lucky would be the 
individual who should find Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Countess of Derby,” for it 
would realize $150,000. This was ac- 
knowledged to be Reynolds’ greatest por- 
trait, but not long after it was painted it 
disappeared from the Earl of Derby’s 
collection, and has never since been heard 
of. There are also two Vandykes and a 
Rembrandt missing, for which collectors 
would willingly pay $200,000, and no 
doubt the Earl of Crewe would give a 
five-figure reward to any one who restored 
the Cupid cut by some vandal from the 
picture of a former Countess of Crewe.and 
her son, who was painted as the little 
sprite. 

Half a century ago the Italian govern- 
ment offered $50,000 to any one who 
would rediscover the Florentine chalice. 
This is a goblet of green Venetian glass, 
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made in the sixteenth century for tl 
Pope, and engraved with a picture of tl 
Resurrection. Its manufacture is said 
have occupied two years, and the secret ¢ 
the glass, which was thinner than pape! 
is lost. The cup was stolen from tl 
Vatican. But no one came forward 
claim the offered reward, and the proba 
bilities are that the cup has bee! 
smashed. 

A similar treasure, which vanished 
an equally strange manner, was the Mai 
sella vase of Dresden china. It is th 
only piece of china missing from thé 
famous Marsella collection, the value of 
which is set down at $75,000, and it bear 
upon it the cross arrows and a lion’s head 
A few years ago the vase was said to br 


CURIO HUNTING ON 


By VIRGII 


ESTWARD HO! was the cry 
of the adventurers of the six 
teenth and seventeenth cer 
turies, and these words might 
be taken as the motto of the modern curio- 
hunter. For such treasure-seekers thi 
Pacific coast is a sort of modern Spanish 
main, where if it is not quite possible to 
pick up, for a consideration, duplicates of 
the Hildesheim treasures or the Nikopol 
vase, there is yet to be found nearly every- 
thing from a genuine Tanagra figurine to 
a fifteenth-century hunting-knife. For 
through the Golden Gate, ever since the 
days of Sir Francis Drake, the ships of all 
maritime countries have been sailing, 
bringing treasures from all known lands; 
the hordes who crossed the plains in 
earlier days, and the impoverished families 
of the south who turned to the Golden West 
as a Land of Promise after the Civil War, 
brought with them their heirlooms, often 
to lose them in this hazard of new for- 
tunes. Another source of supply has been 
the gradual impoverishment of many of 
the old Spanish families, who ignorant of 
the laws and language of the Americans, 
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the north of England, and it is safe to 
assert that if any one rediscovers it he can 
command a price running well into four 
ngeures. 
Probably in some lumber room in Eng- 
land there is an old sword which, if the 
»wner only knew it, is worth eight or ten 
thousand dollars. It was the State 
word presented by the nation to Edward 
[II., and at one time the hilt was studded 
vith large rubies, but these disappeared 
ng before the weapon followed them 
nto obscurity some years ago. Any one 
the British national museums would 
purchase the sword for the sum men- 
ioned, while it is not unlikely that in a 
ublie auction room the bidding would 
rise even higher. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
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uve seen their broad acres dwindling, and 
hemselves practically left penniless. Only 
few months since a_ former belle and 
auty, the bearer of a Spanish name that 
ume over with the Conquistador, and the 
rmer owner of the land on which now 
ands the town of Wilmington in south- 
California, was sent to the insane 
ylum in consequence of the loss of prop- 
rty. It is from such ranks as these that 
» expensive curio stores of Post, Geary, 
itter and Spring streets find their 
easures. And these are the El Dorados 
uught by the millionaire who comes in 
private car with a full purse. But there 
also a hunting-ground for the tourist 
ho comes in crowds on a cheap ticket 
the “ Woman’s Biennial,” the meeting 
‘the Shriners,” or any of the many ex- 
rsions that cross the Rockies; for far 
» greater part of the flotsam and jetsam 
these wrecked lives gets into the hands 
smaller dealers, who in most instances 
utterly ignorant of the value or origin 
the things they handle. Many of them 
Jews—Shapiros, Cohens, Solomons— 

1 they generally flock to the quarters 
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east of the great central avenues of trade, 
where they combine a lively traffic in old 
clothes with that of all sorts of other 
articles. 

Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, 
china, all cracked. Old rickety tables, 
and chairs broken-backed. A two-penny 
treasury wondrous to see, where things 
are so mixed that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the good from the utterly worth- 
less. 

It was from such sources as these that 
an acquaintance who goes on what she 
is pleased to term periodical “ junking” 
tours, acquired a dozen large plates and 
various large platters of the blue onion 
pattern, bearing the Meissen crossed 
swords, with an antique metal “Mid- 
zusachi,’’ or water-pot (so-called in dis- 
tinction from the “ Ribosho,” or tea-pot) 
of Japanese make, thrown in for good 
measure, all for the sum of seventy-five 
cents. 

Such wind-falls, however, are not for 
the tenderfoot new to the coast, but for 
the old resident long in the business, who 
knows to the fullest extent the pleasure 
eternally new that comes to her who 
gloats 

On the glaze and the mark, 
Of china that’s anci:-nt and blue. 

It is told of a rich California woman, 
that she haunted a certain church in Italy 
for fifteen years until she obtained from 
it, by hook or by crook, one of its treas- 
ures, but one doubts if her pleasure 
equaled that of her poorer sisters who 
must count the cost; you are inclined to 
think with Bridget Lamb that “a pur- 
chase is but a purchase when oné has 
money enough and to spare,” while she 
of the more slender purse finds it “a 
triumph.” 

In San Francisco, the portion east of 
Market, down various parallel streets, is 
in some parts almost wholly given up to 
traffic in second-hand goods. Sometimes 
you walk through them and think that 
never was there such a conglomeration 
of half-worthless trash. At others there 
are to be found curious ivories and wood- 
carvings, old daggers, Filipino weapons 
and spoons, painted tapa-cloth from the 
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far Pacific, old pewter brass and copper, 
Indian potteries and blankets. A walk 
through the Mission one day brought to 
light two of the huge fans that are swung 
behind East Indian princes, while in the 
next street, in front of a lot of cheap glass 
and stone ware, was a handful of Esqui- 
maux ivory carvings. The fans were 
priced at fifty cents each, and the carvings 
cost a quarter, or in California parlance, 
“two bits” for all. High up in a junk 
store, amid old bottles and tins, there hung 
a pair of Esquimaux fur trousers, while 
across from them swung strings of Italian 
straw-covered Chianti flasks, both use- 
less to the explorer, but illustrating the 
cosmopolitan nature of east-side shops. 
Chinatown and Dupont Street also offer 
many odd things to the curio-seeker, but 
for those within reach of slender purses it 
is best not to visit the more gorgeous 
shops, where “Fook Woh,” “Sing Fat,’ 
and others angle for your nimble dollars 
with rare cabinets and embroideries and 
faience. There are second-hand shops 
there as well as on the east side, but they 
are not so much in evidence. Down in 
one dingy cellar, in a side street, Ah Foy, 
a not uncomely Celestial damsel, arrayed 
in black cambric trousers and dark blouse, 
and adorned with malachite earrings, sits 
crouched by a round, flat wicker tray, 
from which she sorts rags of all sorts and 
conditions. If you have no fears of 
“germs,” and have not been scared by 
eastern journals on the subject of the 
bubonic plague in San Francisco, you will 
descend, and somewhere in the dim re- 
cesses you will discern, amid the usual 
trash of second-hand stores, queer, grimy 
little pewter candlesticks, of design 
hitherto unknown; tall, brass pipes, also 
grimy and vile-reeking, but beautifully 
engraved with cabalistic characters; flat, 
oval dishes on high-rimmed bottoms; 
round-bowled, brass spoons; eggshell por- 
celain cups without handles, and resting 
in brass saucers with holes in the center 
to fit the bottom of the cup; tiny cylin- 
drical tea-pots, powdered with pink roses; 
and porcelain vases, with tea-pot spouts, 
which must be lineal descendants of those 
which were first made for the Emperor 
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Wau-li in the sixteenth century. Th 
are Chinese things of every-day use, nm 
those made for and offered to the “ fore! 
devils.” The prices asked are very sma 
but bargaining is distinctly expected, 
you are at once recognized as a tendert 
if you do not haggle over them 

Then, after you have invested sur 
“nickels,” and possibly one or two quartel 
Ah Foy brings forward two little red ar 
vellow candles, and throws them into tl 
bargain as lagniappe : Chey are intend 
for the pewter candlesticks, and are mad 
apparently of lead, gayly colored outsidk 
molded on a long, slender stick, scarcel 
bigger than a knitting-needle, and wrapp: 
at top with a sort of tow, the botto1 
of the stick projecting to rest in thi 
extremely small socket of the candle 
stick. 

Up another side street a locks 
holds forth, and his window offers 
medley of things, useful and otherwise. If 
you go inside he will probably show y 
odd tools and pieces of porcelain, china 
mending being one of his trades. F 
fifty cents he will offer you a Chir 
barber’s tool, with triangular blade, 
sharpened to the proverbial razor’s edg 
But if you come from the land of Samb« 
and Dinah, it is well not to let its fasci 
nations prove too seductive, for it is mucl 
too handy a weapon of offense or defe1 
Sambo and Dinah are experts in the us 
of its American counterpart, and Dinal 
when dressed up in festal array, generally 
has one concealed in the leg of her ampl 
stocking. 

If you enjoy having something entirel) 
out of the ordinary, hunt up a Chines 
smoothing-iron. The quest will not be 
an easy one, John Chinaman having lons 
ago learned the superiority of the Ameri 
can article. They are offered for sale at 
high prices, in an expensive bric-a-brac 
shop on Sutter Street, but you would not 
know what they are, nor can the dealer 
tell you. Apparently they are round, 
shallow, flat-bottomed bowls of wrought 
brass, adorned with cabalistic reliefs, 
with a projecting, hollow handle on one 
side. Into this two-inch brass handle is 
inserted a round wooden peg when the 
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iron is in use, the bowl is filled with live 
oals—and there you are! 
Sauntering up Dupont Street are to be 
met occasional groups of men in khaki, 
just back from the Philippines, and drift- 
ing there to dispose of odd coins and 
weapons. If you know where to go, you 
an find bolos and kampilans, those for- 
midable beheading weapons, the hilts of 
which are decorated with tufts of hair, 
ach of them taken from a separate vic- 
im. There, too, are to be found in win- 
lows holding cheap clothing, jewelry, and 
accordions, such incongruous things as 
Chinese “tum-tums,” or drums, or pos- 
ibly an ivory-handled dagger, having on 
its blade the name of “M. Price, San 
Francisco.” Forty years ago Price’s shop 
Montgomery Street was the mecca of all 
niners, vigilantes, and “rustlers,”’ who 
wanted a keen-edged weapon, and knew 
the best place to-find it. Price himself, a 
noted character in his way, was a thick- 
et, little Irishman, famous for going on 
ecasional “tears,” and for his fighting 
proclivities. When on one of these it 
required fully five or six guardians of the 
ace to carry him, kicking and strug- 
1g, off to the calaboose. The one piece 
Price’s work (found, however, in a 
more Southern city, far from where it was 
ade), is a good specimen, which has 
vidently seen long and hard usage before 
t made its way to a junk-shop, and into a 
voman’s collection. Its triangular blade 
; keen as a razor, and the squared corners, 
vhere it enters the handle, are rounded off 
rom much slipping in and out of the 
etal sheath. The hair of the crouching 
log, beautifully carved on the heavy 
vory hilt, has almost worn smooth on 
yp, from much handling, but it is yet a 
vell-made, dangerous, but artistic weapon, 
vhich makes you wish it could tell its 
le of the keen frays and midnight 
rawls through which it has_ probably 
assed. 
It is a far ery from Price’s daggers to 
egyptian amulets and figurines, but 
iturally such things have a fascination 
‘or a woman whose dearest plaything in 
nfaney was a hideous idol from Otaheite. 
There is a little shop in one of the big 
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A FEW OF THE TREASURES 


San Franciscan streets where, amid a 
promiscuous medley of Indian blankets 
and pottery and ordinary Turkish bric-a- 
brae, there are to be found thines inter- 
esting to the archeologist, relies of the 
Columbian and the midwinter fairs. 
There, in an obscure corner, can be seen 


Tanagra figurines, sacred searabs, and 
amulets from mummies, bronze statu- 
ettes of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Natur- 


ally the perfect figures are not to be had 
for small sums, but “Summer is the dull 
season, sales are small, and il faut vivre!” 
All this is explained in French to the 
would-be economic purchaser, and the 
result is. that small articles are 
quickly transferred at fifty cents each. 
Later, investigation proves that a comical 
little paunchy figure of terra-cotta, with 
a erinning face and high headdress, 
pierced with a hole, to be worn on a string 


some 
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around the neck, is a figure of the god 
Bes, whose images were worn as amulets, 
and are frequently found in mummy 
cases. Strange to say, he was the favorite 
of the gentle sex, and was supposed to 
preside over women’s toilets and at child- 
birth—a_ curious deity to overlook the 
rites of awful beauty putting on all its 
arms! Who knows? Perhaps he may 
have presided when Cleopatra arrayed 
herself to dazzle Mark Antony! At all 
events, he was of sufficient importance 
then to obtain a place now in the great 
museums of the day, and an almost exact 
duplicate is to be seen in the Louvre. 
An engraving of the latter may be found 
in the work on “Art in Ancient Egypt,” 
by Perrot and Chipiez, and the only way 
in which it differs from the little San 
Francisco amulet is that this has lost its 
short, crouching legs. 




















“BEFORE AND AFTER” The Remodeled House 











A REMODELED CITY HOUSE 


HOW AN ARCHITECT ALTERED 
A COMMONPLACE DWELLING 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings by Birch Burdette Long 


>, HODES AVENUE is a row of 
two-story, eighteen and a_ half 
feet wide brick houses, precisely 
alike, and equally innocent of 
any expression or individuality. They 
repeat with truly damnable iteration 
a narrow, high stoop with “gaspipe” rail- 
ing, on which opens a narrow, high door, 
made narrower and higher by a senseless 
transom that adds two unnecessary feet 
to its superfluous height. On one side of 
every door is the large drawing-room 
window; it is slightly arched and has 
some gingerbread work above. It opens 
by raising or lowering the sashes in the 
usual cheap manner, which our French 
friends contemptuously eall “a la quil- 
lotine.’ The second story repeats the 
large window, and has a smaller one over 
the entrance. On turning into Rhodes 
Avenue one house stands out distinctly. 
It is a chocolate-brown in color, getting a 
tinge of purple from the immediate con- 
trast with the mean red of badly painted 
brick, its woodwork is dazzling white, 
and it looks fully two feet wider than its 
neighbors. 

It looks so partly because the cornice 
has been lowered, leaving about five feet 
of plain brick above the second-story 
windows; then the arches of the windows 
have been sliced off and their height fur- 
ther diminished by inserting transoms of 
leaded glass, below which the common- 
place sliding sashes have been replaced by 
French casements. Their frames are 
painted white, which seems to accen- 
tuate the horizontal bar of the transom. 


Over the door, on the contrary, the tran- 
som has been removed, and the space it 
occupied filled in with brick. 

All of these changes are in the direction 
of simplicity, straight lines, and low open- 
ings. They impart a quiet dignity to the 
exterior, and this is enhanced by the 
treatment of entrance and area. The 
door itself is a good, solid article in Bel- 
gian oak, with a wrought-iron knocker, 
keyplate, and lantern. Instead of the 
gaspipe railing, piers, or ramps, of brick 
with gray cement caps inclose the gray 
cement steps. At their foot a low brick 
wall surrounds the small area, into which 
a simple iron gate gives access. A neat 
balcony of the same ironwork is set below 
the drawing-room window. When this 
baleony is overflowing with its summer 
window-boxes, and the carefully nur- 
tured Japanese ivy spreads its round 
leaves over the brickwork, and a gleam of 
a yellow silk curtain shows from within 
below the leaded tracery of the transom, 
the exterior has a most inviting appear- 
ance. With its almost plum-colored brick, 
its cheerful white trim, its Quaker drab 
cement steps, and plain iron railings, it is 
like the century-old houses of New York 
and Philadelphia, or like Lunnon town— 
the Lunnon town of “the season,” when 
the whole city is spruced up, plants 
blooming everywhere, bricks freshly 
pointed, windows glittering in the May 
sun. 

One or two details heighten this quaint- 
ness—as the molded architrave around 
the house, another bit of molding over 
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set in the wall at one side of it, like 

es similarly placed in European houses 

ywwn older cities. These little matters 

light and shade (what seulptors and 
olor,’ to the utter bewilderment. of 

\ it upholding eccentricity merely for 
me must admit that sueh odd- 


1 


igh association with homes of long 


flavor of stability that is one of the 








ost endeat iectors in true homeliness. 
It is wort hile dwelling on the exterior, because 
at one ises an interior different from its 
eighbor the least observing eve could sweep 
ver that 1 nous row without picking out this one 
Ise as it interesting, and having a modest pro- 
prietyv of 
setwee! and the inner door lies merely a 
ood cem tibule with a brass umbrella-stand in 
one corne! SI if the in- 
ner door, on one’s self 
in the typi house of 
thirtv veal It was 
built witl opposite 
the envi steeply 
to the se tor) On 
he left loorwayv 
pene | narrow 
ront pal \ similar 
loorway col ed the end 
the r" lor” with 
the ‘back } hd \ pas- 
Sac led bac the front 
r to th ent stairs. 
| did full 
pth o its end 
pelng’ ¢ nake a 
hall bedr adjoining 
tne “bac ] "aie Below 
stairs there asemen+t 
lining-room, h in this 
inc¢ urned 
to a bill ; anc a 
kitche ya sew- 
ing-rool 
The fir n eon- 
ronts oO ( ering. 
Where tl ormerly 
had elu yannisters 
terminati 1 heavy 
ewel p unduly 
( dled ney now 
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post in mahogany. ‘The two rear 
rooms (back-parlor and hall bed- 
room) have been thrown into 
one. The front parlor would 
hardly be recognized. From 
a contracted, high-pitched, 
dreary apartment, with — tall, 
gaunt openings, it has been con- 
verted into one that looks fully 
two feet lower, and as much 
wider than its actual measure- 
ments, While its color gives it an 
illusive air of perpetual sunshine. 

The walls are golden vellow, 
the ceiling is ivory white with 
a colonial cornice, the white car- 
rying down to the tops of the 
doors where the picture-molding 
is set. This treatment tends to 
lower the ceiling, and the broad 
band of white running around 
the room gives it breadth. Simple 
grilles of turned spindles painted 
white tend to further lower the 
doors. The remodeling of the 
window has already been de- 
scribed. It should be added, 
however, that the French case- 
ment sashes are even with the 
picture-molding and the tops 
of the doors, while the immov- 
able leaded transom above them 
is only visible from the street, 
for a white blind is always pulled down 
over it. As there is considerable recess 
and a broad sill two sets of curtains are 
used: thin yellow silk ones against the 
panes and over them soft green rep 
lined with yellow. The latter are united 
at the top by a broad band of the same 
material with a Greek border in yellow. 
This also helps to shorten the window. 
soth curtains hang in straight folds to 
the sill. 

Instead of rugs, which would eut it up 
into patches of color, a plain green velvet 
carpet covers the whole floor. The fur- 
niture is principally mahogany, of the 
graceful Sheraton shapes with narrow 
inlaid lines that give even these tolerably 
substantial pieces an air of slenderness 
suited to a small room. Even the piano 
is mahogany with a delieate inlay, built 























THE MANTEL IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


on Sheraton lines, instead of the usual 
ponderous instrument. A — particularly 
attractive settle that fills the space be- 
tween the window and fireplace has a 
sort of latticed back and sides, and the 
bookease opposite repeats this lattice in 
its doors. 

Formerly the mantelpiece was of imita- 
tion gray marble with panels of other 
marbles veneered on and gilded seroll- 
work. Now it is a straight white wooden 
shelf supported on trefoil pilasters of the 
old Salem type. The hearth is laid in 
white tiles, and the andirons are charm- 
ing slender Tusean columns in brass. 

At both doors—that leading into the 
hall and that leading into the back parlor 
—the portiéres are green rep, and the 
cushions in one or two wicker chairs are 
green. They are not all of one material, 
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THE FRONT WINDOW IN THE LIVING-ROOM 











nor of one shade, the carpet being of the 


deepest, richest emerald, while som¢ 
cushions are the whitey green of early 
apple leaves. But all the greens tone in 
harmoniously together 
for the reason that all are 
of the same quality 
that is, all are of the 
warm cast. There is no 
mingling of yellow-greens 
with blue-greens. 

From one end of the 
pretty yellow drawing- 
room one looks straight 
through the wide door- 
way to a latticed win- 
dow set in the dark pan- 
eled wall of the dining- 
room. This room carries 
out a somewhat similar 
color scheme. It has the 
same plain green velvet 
-arpet, but the walls are 
covered in green burlap 
above five feet of Belgian 
oak paneling. THI 
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“We would have liked a beamed ceil- 
ing,” says the chatelaine, regretfully, 
‘but we concluded that it would be too 
heavy for a room of this size.” A wise 
conclusion, and the pumpkin-colored 
plaster ceiling set on a broad frieze of 
earved oak leaves nothing to desire. 
Chis frieze rests on the tops of the window 
frames. There are two windows, one of 
which was originally in the hall bedroom, 
und both of them were tall and narrow. 
Now a green blind, the precise color of the 
walls, is always pulled down over the 
upper part so that it is unnoticed; the 
lower part is a diamond-latticed case- 

ent, so well ornamented with its pretty 
mall panes as to need no curtains. As 
in the drawing-room, the effect of cosy low- 
ness is largely due to the successful, though 
lifferent, treatment of the windows; 
recessed in one and given two sets of 
curtains, in the other flush with the wall 
ind requiring no curtain at all. The top 

' the casement part, by the way, is at a 
height with the plate-ledge that finishes 

ff the oak wainscoting. On this ledge 
un old Canton dish, a Spanish plate, and 
other pieces show their fine strong and 
lelicate patterns against the green burlap 
wall, but the bulk of the handsome china 
zleams enticingly to the housewife through 





DINING-ROOM TABLE AND SIDEBOARD 
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the glass doors of a side- 
board and cupboard de- 
signed by the master of 
the house. It is built in 
the large alcove which 
was formerly the hall 
bedroom. Here, too, 
stands the dining-table, 
that usually omnipresent 


object in most rooms 
where eating is done. 


Over it the light hangs 
low under a canopy of 
green glass in iron frame- 
work. 

Setting the table thus 
somewhat to one side 
allows of a generous open 
fire sufficiently distant 
so that one who sits at 
the board need not be 
roasted, and with plenty 
of room about it for an 
after-dinner chat or 
smoke. A couple of 
Windsor chairs standing 
invitingly near show how 
often it is used for that 
purpose. It is a plain, 
solid, heavy chimney- 
piece of chocolate brick, 
laid in “butter-joints,” 
as brickmen call thick, 
healthy mortar-joints left 
rough. A settle in the niche beyond the 
fireplace with a smoker’s table at its 
elbow, some clever original sketches, a 
choice poster or two, some color prints 
by Grasset, Cassiers, or some other Gallic 
genius, add notes of color and comfort. 
In too many houses the dining-room pro- 
claims aloud that it is entered but for one 
purpose, and but thrice daily. Here it is 
deformalized; it takes on some of the 
easy cordiality that rings in that much- 
abused name of living-room. 

So far comparatively little expense has 
been incurred. Although a contracted 
dull old house has been transformed into 
a well-proportioned and inviting one, the 
changes are within the reach of limited 
incomes. The present owners, however, 
desired more room. They built an ad- 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE DINING-ROOM 


dition which gives them in the basement 
a large laundry; on the first floor a kitchen, 
a maid’s bedroom and a large airy pantry, 
with its own window; on the second floor 
a spacious chamber with an east and a 
west window securing sunlight and ven- 
tilation. What was formerly the back 
hall bedroom is now used as a dressing- 
room for this large chamber, but could 
easily be turned back to its former pur- 
pose if necessary. There are besides, 
three other bedrooms and a bath-room. 
with all modern conveniences, on the 
second floor. 

Without intruding upstairs we may 
glance into the attractive kitchen. Space 
fails to describe it beyond noting that on 
a ledge around the yellow walls stands a 
row of those useful German blue and gray 
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ers, and the like, while on the 
further side of the range another 
foreign note is added by a crane full 
of copper vessels, kettles, sauce- 
pans, ealdrons, all glinting and wink- 
ing’ cheerily. 

From the kitchen may be seen 
the garden wall of brick with a tiled 
eap.  ‘‘No,’ deelares the chate- 
laine, stoutly, ‘as we were buying 
brick anyhow for our addition, that 
garden wall cost us but a trifle 
more than would the lumber and 
carpentering on a hideous board 





































fence. Think how delightful it 
will be when vines elimb— on 
it!” 


| 
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Without vouching in all respects 
| for the economy of the plan, one 
| may at all events point to this 
| remodeled dwelling as an instance 
| of what may be done to right old 


| wrongs. 








stoneware jars for holding rice, coffee, 

ete., each properly labeled in fat Ger- | 
man text. Certainly stoneware is both 
more healthful and more ornamental 
than tin. Here, too, hangs a rack of 
German woodenware, spoons, 
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A SUCCESSFUL PORCH 


HE outdoor life of the moden ak into secluded groups for intimate 
country place is partly spent o1 versation, vet be within sight for those 
the veranda, and where space pet eursions by boat, coach, or saddle, 
mits, it is desirable to have th hich are intended to include the entire 
furniture so arranged that even with a ty. Such an arrangement is seen in 


large house-party, its members may vecompanying illustration of a porch 
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which has been known to harbor at one 
sitting interests as diverse as those of a 
clever society woman and her mother, a 
quiet gentleman inclined to domesticity, 
a financier of American if not world-wide 
fame, an industrious woman who writes 
pot-boilers for the magazines, the bishop 
of a large Episcopal diocese, an invalid 
who has not walked for many years, two 
young girls, a youth devoted to one of 
them, the hostess, and her mother, who 
played cinch indefatigably, as a relaxation 
in a busy and useful life. Chanee, which 
makes many a varied combination, 
brought all these together and grouped 
them admirably, though not perhaps 
without the aid of the house mistress, 
whose skill in the arrangement of furniture 
must be recognized. Chairs for those 
desiring solitude, a hammock for the indo- 
lent, a fine commanding situation for one 
temperament, books for another, a porta- 
ble eard-table for one group, solitude 
“ deux for another; these are the tools 


the successful hostess uses for manipu- 
lating the varied characters she brings 
together. 

The outdoor dining-room is equally 
well managed in this beautiful country 
house, its mosaic floor is always cool, its 
screened openings give it air, light, and 
a view of surpassing beauty, while its 
furnishings, not too informal, are yet such 
as supplement its general character, that 
of a breakfast and luncheon room. This 
semicircular apartment opens directly 
from the more formal dining-room, while 
other doors give access to the veranda, 
and at the other side to a winding stair- 
case leading to the grounds, the bog-gar- 
den, and the lake. The bog-garden is an 
admirably designed way of rendering a 
damp corner of the grounds attractive. 
The natural springs are to be preserved, 
the damp grounds planted with moisture- 
loving growth, ferns, fleurs-de-lis, and 
forget-me-nots, and willows will afford 
a grateful shade. 
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BY STILL WATERS 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 


of the river, surrounded ‘ 
by swamps on all sides, and 
as far as they can see in 
no wise better  situate«| 
than many locations up 
and down the river. The 
lazy bayou, slumbering in 
the hot sun, seems to them 
only a picturesque canal, 























' 
though of a truth it is 
the father of the old 
French town, the domi- 
nant reason for its being. 
: 
4 
‘ 
HEN the Sieur 
de Bienville left 
the French out- 
post at Biloxi 
and paddled along the coast ; 
through Lake Pontchartrain, a a gee 
he followed a narrow , a 
stream, which he called 
Bayou St. John, to almost 
a junction with the Missis- 
sippi River. The old natural 
bed of the bayou came up 
very close to the river, so 
that the portage for the 
Indian canoes was a small f 
matter, and the trade with the natives The trade is all down the river now; the 
naturally followed this line of least ayou, still used, it is true, for some 
resistance. Visitors to New Orleans are mall coastwise and across-the-lake com- 
often puzzled to know why the city ever merce, is of little importance to its off- 
came to be built at this particular spot, spring, the thriving American city. 


over one hundred miles from the mouth There are a few old houses of the better 
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kind still left along the bayou which mark 
its one-time glory and importance. One 
of these, known as the Blane House, is of 
peculiar attractiveness. It is so com- 
fortably arranged for hot-weather living, 
as only southerners know how to do, 
that it would be a model for summer 
homes. The house is square, with an 
upper gallery on all four sides. Great 
doors and many windows 
admit even the faintest 
breath of a welcome breeze. 
Along the bayou is a shell 
road which leads out to the 
old fort upon the lake; the 
house stands upon this road 
behind a wall and iron fence. 


Past flowering shrubs and 
violets, even at Christmas, 


one reaches the front door, 
across a@ short fore garden. 
The peculiar and attractive 
turn in the outside stairs to 
the upper gallery is another 
feature of architectural in- 
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terest. In the north one would be in 
constant fear of burglaries, but here on 
the edge of the bayou one fears nothing 
but mosquitoes. 

A house like this transplanted even to 
the north, and set to face the south, with 
a view of wide-spreading meadows or a 
distant river, with hills beyond, would 
be most noble in appearance, and very 





















comfortable for living in. The 
living-room should be upstairs, 
and the gallery outside its win- 
dows the deck for a promenade. 
Downstairs the dining-room of 
my imaginary house looks out 
upon a rose-garden on one side, 
and the windows on the other 
give view of a green lawn. 

Alas that it has to be trans- 
planted at all, but the new sci- 
ence of ‘mosquito engineering”’ 
must be perfected before the 
Bayou of St. John is again hab- 
itable. 
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HASTINGS NEEDLE WORK 


By ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN 














OW old was the art of embroidery nands the attention than does the paint 
when the book of Exodus was on the canvas of a Rembrandt or a Titian. 
written? This work was established and is still 

Who shall say, since it orna irried forward by Miss Alice Sumner 
mented the robes of state depicted on the Le Due, who from a child has been an 
tombs of the early Egyptian dynasties, wer, persistent student of art. When 
and was an art so general among then er father, General W. G. Le Due, was a 
that, according to Ezekiel, even their ember of President Havyes’s cabinet, she 
galley-sails were embroidered tudied in Washington, and in addition 

The Israelites no doubt learned while to her regular work, observed with keen 
in Egypt the needlework which took analysis what was to be seen in the line of 
rank with the other arts that contributed art, both there and in New York. In 
to the adornment of the tabernack loing her work, Miss Le Due has had the 
They considered embroidery, original and lded advantage of being in intimate con- 
beautiful in design and execution, in- tact with inspiring aspects of nature. 
spired work, for we read that Aholiab, The upper Mississippi, in parts, is not 
engraver of precious metals and embroid- ilike the palisades of the Hudson. In 
erer in blue and purple, in scarlet and the vieinity of Hastings, the scenery is 
fine linen, was filled with wisdom of peculiarly varied and beautiful. This has 
heart from on high, which enabled him to » doubt been an indirect factor in giving 
devise his cunning her designs, even 
work. ‘ - — : when out of the 


From that far- 
away time, of 
which we know 
from tombs and 
the Scriptures, 
until the present, 
embroiderers have 
not ceased their 
labors, but their 
work has become 
so mucha vain 
repetition that as 
an art embroidery 
has lost much of 
its prestige. The 
needlework being 
done at Hastings, 
Minnesota, has the 
ancient vigor. The 
designs are origi- 
nal, and the exe- 
cution so perfectly a limited edition 
interprets these of any one design. 
conceptions that — - — Not onlyin origi 
it no more de- DESIGNS FO ROIDERY nal combinations 


line of the natural, 
a certain buoyant, 
vital, convincing 
quality, which is 
one of their chief 
distinctions. 
From its first 
modest beginning, 
each piece of this 
work has been the 
expression of an 
original concep- 
tion. When aspe- 
cial order is filled, 
the designs used 
are not duplicated, 
and in any case, 
to put it in the 
language of the 
publisher of rare 
books, there is but 
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but in several other 
important particu- 
lars, the Hastings 
needlework is unlike 
anything that has 
been done, or is be- 
ing done, in embroi- 
dery. It halts the 
repeating procession 
of flowers, vines, and 
various arabesques 
which, time out of 
mind, has been so 
large a share of the 
designs for decora- 
tive needlework. 
While these are by no means eschewed, 
flowers and kindred subjects appear as a 
study in a single variety, or as elaborat- 
ing accessories for such themes as dragons, 
griffins, nymphs, quaint birds, that suggest 
a great deal more than they are, hinting in 
pose and expression something of unre- 
vealed interest in bird-life. Then there 
are geometrical combinations, graceful 
and striking, and reproductions and 
adaptations of Indian designs. In the 
last, the shining silks represent in color 
and sheen the beads and glossy fiber used 
by the barbaric workers. None of the 
work has the bland prettiness of ordinary 
embroidery. It is strong, striking, beau- 
tiful, rather than merely pleasing. This 
is true of the coloring as well as the form. 
Being so radically different from the 
needlework which custom has made 
familiar, this embroidery does not, at 
first, invariably command acceptance. 
But it has in it something that appeals, and 
the fascination increases with familiarity. 
The end, with very few exceptions, is 
complete conversion; so complete that 
ordinary embroidery ceases to please. In 
fact, this work has much the same allure- 
ment as a unique personality which con- 
stantly reveals unexpected attractions. 
The materials used by Miss Le Due are 
in perfect harmony with her designs. 
Among these are certain peculiar weaves 
of art linen, and the effects produced with 
some of the orange and orange-chrome 
shades of these fabrics are truly gorgeous. 
A color in filo silk, no longer manufac- 
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A TABLECLOTH 


tured, which is al- 
most an ear-mark of 
the Hastings work, 
is old China-blue, a 
rich, subdued, yet 
brilliant shade, 
somewhat insistent, 
but never discord- 
ant. As the rather 
large quantity of 
this particular 
shade of blue which 
the manufacturers 
had on hand when 
they stopped mak- 
ing it is reserved 
subject to Miss Le Due’s order, she may 
be said to have a corner on what there 
is of it in this country. 

One of the most successful departments 
of this work is designing embroideries for 
certain rooms. Many of the handsome 
houses in St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
one or more rooms in which the hangings 
and other accessories which admit of em- 
broidered decorations were designed by 
Miss Le Duc, and executed by the Hast- 
ings workers. In one of these rooms a 
beautiful and rare old piece of marquetry 
was used as the keynote. The central 
figure of this piece -is a wide-mouthed, 
half-human monster. Surrounding this 
are cornucopias of flowers in gold, old 
pink, and green. This is all carried out 
in the embroideries, each piece of which 
is complete in itself, while together they 
form a unique and charming composition. 
In making the designs for rooms, a ceiling, 
wall hanging, or any important deco- 
ration, is selected as a note of departure 
and recall. Another department, scarcely 
less important, is table napery. The de- 
signs for this are as much out of the com- 
mon as are those for room furnishings. 

The reproducing and adapting of Indian 
designs in embroideries, keeping not only 
the form but the color and the sheen of 
the original work, is peculiar to the Hast- 
ings needlework. In this the barbaric 
quality, illusive yet pervading, is pre- 
served. The strong colors in this work, 
while vying with each other, are held from 
clashing by the skilful selection of the 
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materials on which they appear. It 
must, however, be admitted that they ar 
rather dominant, but nothing could b 
better for those shaded parts of roon 
where the full light rarely falls, in which, 
unfortunately, city houses abound. 

Of all the beautiful and original worl 











being done at Hastings, the reproducil 
and adapting of Indian designs is of tl 


most exceptional interest. The India 
and all that made up his wild and romanti 
life, is rapidly passing. More than this, 
the striking, eccentric decorative quality 
of the designs and color combinatio1 
make them not alone interesting, but 
of unusual artistic value. The moccasi 
which is the totem of the Hasti 
needlework, is well chosen, as the India 
reproductions, while but a small part 
the whole, are its most distincti 
feature. 

There are between fifteen and twenty 
persons employed in doing this work, al 
of them lovers of fine needlework, wl 
delight in manipulating color. They ar 
trained workers; expert needle women 
one or more of the lines required in doin; 
the great variety of work which is sent out 
lor example, there are those who d 
nothing but edges, others who do a singl 
one of the many stitehes used in carryin 
out the various designs, and others whi 
take the most difficult and _ intricate 
pieces of work “er do the whole with a 
finish and skill which leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The embroidery is done, as is so mucl 
of the fine work of similar kinds in Europ: 
in the homes of the When it i 
done in parts, like the finer quality of 
Honiton lace made, a leaf by one woma1 
and a flower by another, forming when it 
is all brought together a perfectly co-ordi 








workers. 


nate and beautifull pattern, this work, 
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when finished, shows no evidence of hav- 
ng been executed by different hands. 


\ chart is sent out with every piece of 


vork, so that each worker, from the begin- 
ning, has a clear conception of what the 
lesicn will be when finished. This, to- 


ittle repetition, 


ether with the fact that, as there is very 
fresh conceptions con- 


tantly stimulate the interest, and also 
hat the materials are beautiful, accounts, 


part at least, for the sustained enthu- 
asm of the workers, many of whom work 
uite as much for love of it as for the 
ipend they receive. Nor is the interest 
and influence of this work confined to 
e embroiderers. It is quite common for 
ose who have no personal interest in it 
go to see completed pieces, as people 
to see fine pictures, and the result is 


hat, having become accustomed to this 


COLLECTION 


There are several very valuable collections of 
lace, especially among European sovereign 
That of the Queen of England is valued at 
$375,000, and ths at of the Princess of W ale Ss at 
$250,000, while the Empress Eugénie possesses 
some pieces which are said to be worth nearly 





ork, the garish and commonplace is no 


ger acceptable, and a higher standard 
taste is the result. 
— modest as to her achievements, 
liss Le Due says, in speaking of those 
Oo prea her designs, that she has 
n altogether fortunate in having the 
istance of exceptionally capable people. 
he tells of certain workers who take her 
neeits, and while following the lead 
licated in them, so interpret her ideas 
to bring out results finer than anything 
had in mind. 
While Miss Le Due prefers to see a 
for which she makes designs, if the 
ension s, the color-scheme, and a clear 
. of the decoration which is to be used 
a red is submitted to her, she is able 
lo successful work. 
It is worthy of note that these em- 
ideries have a quality which give a 
m, in a way, the same appeal that make 
tain scenes and days cheering and satis- 





S OF LACE 


5,000 a yard. The collections owned by 
ilthy Americans are also worth a great deal. 
t the most valuable and magnificent collection 
the world is that of the Pope. It is said to 
worth a million dollars, but this is only an 
mate, as some of the older pieces are unique 














DOORWAY TO A HOUSE, WITH OPEN VESTIBULE 
Designed by MacLachlan, Stuttgart 
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Some Original Ideas in House-building 


By GEORGI 


DRAINAGE 
UR modern sewer systems, whicl 
carry all the refuse of the hous« 
into a sewer which leads to 
lake or river, seem to represel 
a pitiful waste. Abroad this waste ma 
terial is put to the most excellent us¢ 
fertilization, producing heat, ete. 
“ven with the best of land, manuré 
highly desirable and profitable. The 
American agriculturist and horticulturi 


neglect its use woefully, and to thei 


great impoverishment 
But how may we use the drainage 
from a house to advantage? That is 


question the present writer has never 


seen fully and satisfactorily answer 
but he has a few reflections of his own t 
offer. 

If a house sits on rising ground, 
sewer pipe run a hundred feet from tl 
house would doubtless empty its co1 
tents at a sufficiently low level. The 
problem is, How is this cesspool to | 
managed so that it will not be a plac 
bad odors and disease germs? 

In the first place, if decaying refus 
open to the free circulation of the ait 
as it would be if spread over open grout 
very little danger of disease is to be 
prehended. The closed sewer is the caus 
of nearly all cases of ‘gas poisonit 
Besides, all sewers open onto the top 
of houses, and all gas passes off withi 
ten feet of windows and often of doors 
If the refuse can be spread over a con 
siderable space of open ground, a1 


especially if a small stream of running 


water could flow over it, all danger 
ous or disagreeable gases would be ab 
sorbed and destroyed. A small admix 


ture of air-slacked lime, or even of ashes, 


would add to the completeness of thx 


absorption. In winter such drainage 
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would freeze, and when it thawed out 
in spring would probably demand a 
liberal treatment of lime. 

If the place on which this drainage 
were spread should be changed from 
season to season, and the old places 
plowed up and used for garden, all 
trouble of hauling manure, ete., would be 
avoided, and the danger of unpleasant 
accumulations would be very slight. At 
the same time, the richness of the ground 
would increase the fruitfulness of the 
zarden-spot a hundred-fold. 

If the proper fall cannot be obtained, 

regular cesspool may be dug and the 
ontents pumped out over the ground 
every week. Frequent attention would 
prevent any disagreeable odors, and the 
arden-spot might be kept watered and 
fertilized at the same time to the best 
dvantage. 


SOFT WATER 


Country houses often require a tank in 
he attic to collect soft water which runs 
nto it directly from the roof. Some prac- 
ical suggestions in regard to the use of 
uch a tank may be of interest. 

The largest practicable tank that can 

safely and conveniently utilized is a 
ircular sheet steel galvanized receptacle, 
hree feet high and six feet across, which 
vill hold twenty barrels. This, when 
lled with water, will weigh about three 

ns, or six thousand pounds. The frame- 
vork of the house will not safely support 
great a weight, but safety may be 
ecured by running clear Norway pine 
planks from the attic to the sills, the sills 
be supported underneath by solid, 
ard brick piers. Across the tops of these 
pright supports in the ends of a house 
r the partitions, an iron beam may be 
laid, on the top of which a small plat- 
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form should be built to support the bot- 
tom of the tank at every point. A seven- 
inch steel I-beam will support three and 
a half tons without serious deflection. 

If soft running water can be had near 
the house, a small automatic pump, or 
ram, may be fitted to a pipe connecting 
with this tank, and if insufficient water 
runs off the roof, the tank may be filled 
slowly by the force of the continually 
running stream. In other cases a wind- 
mill may be employed to pump from a 
well. In any case, a tank is desirable 
and even necessary, and if it is connected 
with the roof by eave-troughs placed 
part way up the sides of the roof and 
flashed under the shingles in building the 
house, the collection of soft water and 
the supply by ram or windmill in dry 
weather may be interchanged at will. 

Unless the house is strongly built, a 
smaller tank, five feet in diameter and 
two to two and a half feet high (holding 
from ten to twelve barrels), will be pre- 
ferable. 

The openings to the roof should be 
lower than the top of the tank, so that 
the water can never rise higher than these 
openings, or four or five inches below the 
top of the tank. Flooding is then im- 
possible, and yet no special overflow 
arrangement is required. 

A galvanized steel tank is liable to 
spring a leak, and to guard against this 
some plumbers set the tank in a shallow 
lead pan with the pipe running to bath- 
tub or sink. If a leak is sprung, the 
householder will see the water dripping 
from this pan, and will have time to 
draw off the water and solder up the hole 
before it is large enough to injure the 
tank or cause overflow that will en- 
danger the house. A cheap pan may be 
made by the best grade of roofing paper 
heavily painted with cement, and turned 
up around the edges so as to make a pan 
that can be connected with sink or bath- 
room. 

In spite of this danger, galvanized steel 
water-tanks are in general use, and are su- 
perior to all others for use in an attic 
where weight’ is a matter of importance, 
since they are the lightest of all tanks. 


A GOOD FIREPLACE 


Masons who make a business of build- 
ing chimneys: are supposed to know how 
to construct fireplaces which will be all 
that they should be, but they seldom do 
know anything more than the rudiments 
of fireplace and chimney building. It is 
therefore very important that the builder 
himself should know something about 
the subject, in order that he may not 
ask a mason to do the impossible, and in 
order that he may check mistakes in 
time to save disappointment and heavy 
expense. 

It is now the fashion to build chim- 
neys on the outside of a house, so as not 
to cut into a room. This is very poor 
economy, and is very likely to spoil a 
fireplace completely. The air on the 
outside cools the brick, which in turn 
cools the warm air inside before it reaches 
the top of the chimney. A chimney on 
the outside of a house in which a fire- 
place is desired should be of double thick- 
ness on all exposed parts. Masons will 
assure you that this is not necessary, 
but sad experience has taught the writer 
that it is only too fatally so. 

Building a chimney in the middle of a 
house is a matter of great economy in 
heating, since the hot air rising in the 
chimney is enabled to warm all the rooms 
the chimney passes through. 

A fireplace should have several qualifi- 
cations, which we will consider. It should 
draw well, and never smoke; it should 
give out an abundance of heat, which 
should be distributed instead of being 
confined to a region within a few feet of 
the fire; it should not create drafts from 
the windows and doors on the backs of 
those sitting about the room. Very few 
fireplaces meet all these qualifications 
supremely well. A fireplace which does 
not smoke is always considered a great 
success. 


A FIREPLACE THAT WILL 
NEVER SMOKE 

To be sure a fireplace will draw well, 

the following points should be observed: 

1. The size of the chimney should be 
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proportioned to the opening. A fireplac« 
from two to two and a half feet acros 
in front should have a chimney not less 


than twenty feet high, with an opening 
eight inches square, with no other ope! 
ings except the fireplace. For the acco 


modation of other openings, the chimney 
should be larger—say 12 x 8 inches insid« 
—and higher, say thirty feet 

2. The chimney should be plaster 
all over inside. This is very important 

3. Above the fireplace the wide ope 
ing should not be narrowed in until 
point three or four feet above the top 
the fireplace opening. This leaves a 
smoke pocket above the fireplace, and 
down drafts will not roll the smoke out 
into the room. 

4. The lining at the back of the fire 
place should come forward at the top 
that the opening for the entire width 
the fireplace is not more than three 
four -inches from front to back. Thi: 
projection should slope up and _ als 
should slope down. A piece of steel 
iron bent to form a projecting angle may 
be fitted in for this purpose. This caus 
down drafts of cold air to be thrown i 
front of the fire instead of directly dow 
upon it, and also the smoke as it ris 
is gathered together and rolls evenly; 
over the edge of the projecting angl 

5. Sufficient air should be supplied t 
the fire, either from below, or from loos« 
doors and windows. Firebrick lining of 
the fireplace itself will add to the burn 
ing ability of the fire 

In addition to the above precautio1 
it is important to see that the chimney 
rises above any other object, as the sic 


of another building, or even a hill, against 
which the wind may blow and be throw: 
back down the chimney This trouble 


may be remedied by hoods of various 
kinds. 
HOW TO PREVENT DRAFTS 
IN THE ROOM 
Of course all fireplaces will be placed 
in chimneys which rise from the ground 


up. The hollow brickwork below thx 
first floor may be made into an old 
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ashioned ash-pit, and an ash-hole may 


rise just at the back of the hearth, but 


front of the fire. If the bricks on the 
ottom of the fireplace itself rise one 
‘ow higher than the bricks of the hearth, 
nd the ash-hole comes up in the front 
ww of bricks in the fireplace, it will be 
pen not only at the top, but on the 
ront side where the firebricks rise above 
he hearth. If the top is covered over 
vith a piece of sheet-iron, only the open- 
g in front will appear, and live coals 
vill not fall down into the ash-pit. At 
he same time a part of the- necessary 
rir will be supplied to the fireplace by 
his ash-hole, and less air will be drawn 

through doors and windows. 
Openings, if desired, may be made also 
it the base of the jambs on either side; 
ut the opening for the ash-hole will be 
und most satisfactory. In olden times 
his ash-hole and ash-pit below were 
recognized features of fireplaces, but 
itely they seem to have been discon- 
inued, with the result of many drafts 
om windows upon the backs of those 
itting about the fire. 


HOW TO ECONOMIZE THE 
HEAT OF A FIREPLACE 


The reasons why a fireplace does not 
ive out as much heat for a given ex- 

nditure of fuel as a stove, may be 
ummarized as follows: 

1. The fireplace is built in the wall, 
vhere the heat at the back and sides is 
ommonly wasted, and the heat in front 
annot be properly distributed. 

2. The greater draft up the chimney 
urries more heat out at the top of the 


pening near the fireplace, and all the air 
1ust be drawn in through doors and 
vindows, the hot air near the fireplace is 
lrawn up the chimney, and the outer 
valls of the room never get warmed. 

If, on the other hand, a fireplace stands 

the middle of a house, so that its heat 
vill be distributed in every direction, 
ack as well as front, probably twice the 
ymount of heat will be saved that would 
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be the case if the back of the chimney 
were against an outer wall. 

Heat may be radiated into the room 
by fire-bars. These are a recognized part 
of the equipment of all fireplaces in 
England, where this mode of heating is 
universal, but in this country they are 
little considered. Five three-quarter inch 
iron bars running across the front of a 
two-foot fireplace and forming part of 
the grate will radiate a large amount of 
heat into a room and go far toward 
warming it. 

A fireplace should also be lined with 
firebrick. These brick hold the heat 
instead of carrying it off into the walls, 
and in a measure prevent the heat from 
going up the chimney. Once heated, 
the fire need not burn very briskly, and 
the bricks will steadily give off the accu- 
mulated heat. 

It is well to have a damper over the 
fireplace opening so that the current of 
air up the chimney may be checked when 
the fire is well started. Unfortunately, 
people seldom use these dampers when 
they have been put in, and so it is desir- 
able that the projecting angle closing the 
chimney opening above the fire should 
be such as to let the smallest possible 
current of air pass up the chimney con- 
sistent with brisk burning and removal of 
all smoke. This opening should be as 
long as the fireplace is wide in every 
case, and if the projecting angle is made 
of sheet-iron or steel, the opening can 
be experimented with until it is as small 
as the drawing capacity of the chimney 
will admit. 

The farther forward a fire stands in 
the chimney the more heat it will radiate 
into the room. A fireplace for burning 
hard coal may stand out to the very front 
of the chimney face; but for soft coal or 
wood, which give off more smoke, the 
fire must be placed farther back. If the 
chimney is so placed that the heat radi- 
ated at the back can be utilized fully, it 
does not matter how far back the fire lies. 

For a two-foot fireplace, with eight- 
inch flue, the fireplace may be twelve 
inches deep,- coming several inches for- 
ward at the top. 


A cheap grate which will burn hard or 
soft coal or wood equally well may be 
made in the following manner: 

The firebrick lining rises one row of 
bricks (flat) above the hearth. At the 
back another row of firebrick may be 
placed that will come to within four 
inches of the front. In this row the 
middle brick in front will be left out, so 
that there will be a space nine inches 
long and four and a half inches deep 
where ashes may fall. Back of this is a 
row of firebrick, making the back of the 
fire basket solid, with no opening below, 
and the sides will be solid. Enough air 
will get in through the fire-bars. 

Two bars may be laid at the bottom 
over the ash cavity, and four more bars 
may rise straight up in front, being set 
in the brick at either side about three 
inches from the front. The bars should 
be about three-quarters of an inch apart. 
The bars should be turned, one angle 
outward. 

This makes a stable grate two feet long, 
eight inches deep, and seven inches high, 
which will take a good-sized stick of 
wood, or will accommodate coal (hard or 
soft) or coke. Coke will make the best 
fire, since it gives a steady heat. Coke 
will soon burn out an ordinary iron grate, 
but a fire made on firebrick, as in this 
case, with only the heavy iron bars ex- 
posed to the coke gases, will not be open 
to that objection. 

And now I shall venture to describe a 
plan which I have not very fully tested, 
but which has been approved by all who 
have seen it, and which seems to work 
admirably. It is a plan for making a 
fireplace heat the room above. 

The chimney-breast is usually made 
five feet wide, or very nearly, for an 
opening two and a half feet or less. 
This breast runs from the bottom of the 
cellar to the top of the first floor. On either 
side of the fireplace opening there are, of 
course, dead flues, since it is not neces- 
sary to make this breast of solid brick. 
I left one of these side fluesopen at the 
bottom into the ash-pit below the house, 
while the other was closed. I left an air 
passage behind the firebrick at the back 
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so that air could pass from the open flue 
behind the fire to the closed flue. At the 
top of both flues I placed registers. By 
closing the flue that was open at the 
bottom and opening the register of thi 
flue closed at the bottom, air would ris 
from below, pass behind the firebrick, 
and rise into the above through 
the flue closed at the bottom. This gives a 
current of well-warmed air. It also helps 
to supply air for the fireplace itself below, 
since the cooler air in the rooms above 
falls down by the staircase into the room 
below, and so supplies air partially 
warmed for the chimney draft 

On the first trial I found that the smoke 
got through the cracks between the fire- 
brick and so came up in the hot-air flue 
Also that live coals falling down the ash 
hole caused smoke to rise into the hot 
air flue. To remedy this I put a large 
piece of sheet-iron behind the firebrick, 
bending it round the corners, and cement 
ing it well at the edges with pure fireclay 


room 
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bricks smoke-tight. 
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ure fireclay, well baked, between the 
ricks would also probably make the 
To keep the ashes 
rom falling down the ash-hole while 
hey contained burning coals, I covered 
he top with a piece of sheet-iron, form- 
2 the ash bottom, and leaving the side 
nly open for air to come up. If the 
llar is closed, or it is desired not to 
raw cold air into the cellar or under 


the house, it would be necessary to run a 


id-air box from the outside to the small 
juare opening in the front of the ash-pit. 
In building a chimney, masons should 
watched carefully to see that all 
racks and joints are well filled, that the 
re-back is eight inches from any wood, 
d that the bottom of the fire-basket is 
ully eight inches from any wood. The 
arth should also be not less than four 
neches from wood. These precautions 
revent the house from catching fire if 
e chimney should burn out, or an extra 

t fire be kindled in the fireplace. 


WASTE BY AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


ERR BODE, a well-known German art 

writer, contributes to Kunst und Kunstler 

of Berlin a long article deploring th 
alleged waste of American money upon mor 
or less doubtful works of art sold as of 
value and antiquity. He greatly praises the 
collections made in this country by Mrs. Gar 
dner and Messrs. Shaw, Marquand, Havemeyer 
and Ryerson, but declares that other collectors 
have not been so fotun: 
Raphael portrait of Ripalda, he 


ate or SO WILSeé. Che 
! Says, wa 
refused by every famous museum in Europ 
at half the price paid by Mr. Morgan. Its 
authenticity is unquestioned, but it is called 
a poor and uninteresting work. Upon the othe 
hand, the collections of small objects and brit 
a-brac bought by Mr. Morgan from Mannheim 


of Paris and Gutmann of Berlin are praised as 
containing pieces of priceless value in German 
silver, bronze, enamel, ete. Senator Clark, 


according to Herr Bode, paid five times the 
value of the Preyer collection of paintings hi 


A SCHOOL OF JoURNALISM.—Messrs. McKim, 
Mead and White will draw the plans for the 
new school of journalism at Columbia Univer- 


ught in Vienna last year. The Roman col- 
tion of alleged masterpieces by Raphael, 
tian, Rubens, Correggio, Rembrandt, Per- 


ugino, Botticelli and other masters, sold to Mr. 


ilters of Baltimore for a sum said to be nearly 
nillion dollars, is characterized as beneath 
ism. The fact that the Italian govern- 

it, which collects a tax of one-fifth upon the 
lue of all antique works of art sold for export, 
<ed for only $8,000 upon this Mazzarenti collec- 
nis considered as conclusive by Herr Bode, 
) ends his article by saying that while all the 
tures and works of antique art bought by 
ricans in Europe during the last ten years 
not equal in value one such collection as 
t left recently to Paris by the late M. Dutuit, 
effect upon artists has been unfortunate; 

r when the good work of living men is ignored 
inevitable result is either discouragement 

, temptation to manufacture “antiquities,” 
which many painters succeumb.—N. Y. Even- 


1 Post 


ty, New York, which has recently been 
unded by Joseph Pulitzer with a gift of a 


iillion dollars, 
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THE GARDEN IN OCTOBER 
O the real gardener October is one 
of the most delightful months of 
all the year. The weather is ideal 
for working out of doors; the land- 
scape is glorious; the soil is in excellent 
condition. As 
= the shortening days portend, 
The aged year is near his end, 
each day out of doors seems more 
precious.than the one that went before. 
There is also plenty of work for the 
gardener in October. Soil tillage now is 
of great service, because it not only dis- 
lodges the weeds, but it also opens up the 
soil to the beneficent action of the winter 
frost. On level land this is also a good 
time to apply fertilizing composts, that 
the fall and spring rains may carry the 
plant food into the soil. Then there are 
always many plants to be given winter 
protection, and much cleaning up to be 
done to put the garden in tidy condition. 
But the October gardener’s chief satis- 
faction should come from the new things 
he introduces to his garden kingdom. 
This is the best season to plant many 
things, and there is more leisure than 
during the busy days of early spring. And 
so in these pages I have thought it worth 
while to call attention to some of the 
things that may be planted now to enrich 
the garden in the future. 


STARTING CURRANT 
CUTTINGS 
HERE is a satisfaction in growing 
for one’s self a plant from the start 
that one cannot get out of buy- 
ing plants ready grown from the 
nurseryman. By beginning with the 
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things which are most easily propagated 
one may gradually master the secrets of 
the horticulturist’s art. 

One of the best plants to begin with for 
this purpose is the currant. This is com- 
monly propagated by means of dormant 
wood cuttings in a very simple manner. 
In autumn, after the currant leaves have 
fallen, cuttings six or eight inches long are 
taken from the bushes and placed in the 
soil nearly their whole length, leaving but 
one bud above the surface to grow. A 
callus will form on the lower end of the 
cutting and roots come out in various 
places over the surface. Before winter 
sets in the little plantation is to be cov- 
ered with a mulch of straw or leaves, to 
be removed in spring. At the end of one 
or two years the young plants will be in 
condition to transplant to the permanent 
bed. 


THE WILD GARDEN 


HE wild garden may easily become 
one of the most attractive divisions 
of the home garden. It offers an 
opportunity to grow in profusion 

and near at hand many kinds of flowers 
which are generally rarely to be seen, 
even in distant regions. It enables one 
to watch the yearly cycle of many sorts 
which otherwise one is fortunate to see 
even once a year. When well estab- 
lished it requires but little care. 

In America we have no books treating 
especially of the wild garden, but we can 
get many suggestions from the little Eng- 
lish book published by John Lane, and 
written by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert for the 
excellent series of Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening. Among the topics discussed 
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are these: Bulbs; Tall and Medium-sized 
Plants; Dwarf-growing Plants; Flower 
ing Shrubs and Trees; Peat-loving Shrubs; 
Climbers; Water Plants; Waterside Plants 
Wall Plants. There are nine excellent 
illustrations showing various phases of 
the wild garden. 

“Some have an idea,” writes Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, “that wild gardening begins and 
ends with the planting of daffodil bulbs 
in the grass, whereas this is merely one of 
the many possibilities that exist of beau 
tifying the surroundings of the home by 
the informal grouping of hardy plants 
where natural conditions permit. End 
less opportunities are offered in fields, 
woods, glades and steep rocky slopes that 
often form a more fitting home for Alpine 
and similar plants than the most skilfully 
fashioned rock-garden. The list of plants 
suitable for naturalizing in the wild garden 
is a lengthy one, for not only are the 
denizens of the temperate countries of the 
world available, but the mountain alti 
tudes of the tropics afford many a treas- 
ure that proves unaffected by change of 
latitude. This wide field of selection is, 
however, not without its dangers for the 
amateur, since he may be tempted to in- 
dulge in so varied a collection that all 
likeness to Nature’s handiwork is irre- 
trievably lost—and above all things, 
Nature must be his teacher. Bad as the 
dotting system is in the herbaceous bor- 
der, in the wild garden it is infinitely 
worse. Far better too few varieties than 
too many. On alpine slopes and South 
African veldt, Nature scatters her flowers 
in wide drifts of one species, and this 
should be our guide in the wild garden 
A flower that singly is insignificant be- 
comes a feature of the landscape when 
growing grouped in thousands.”’ 

One great advantage of the wild garden 
is described by Mr. Fitzherbert: “It 
needs no continual endeavor to keep it 
neat, a necessity in the case of the beds 
and paths about the house. ‘The larger 
herbaceous perennials are allowed to 
wither and die in the same manner as the 
native herbage. In woods, and where 
there are deciduous trees, the falling 
leaves lodge between the stems and are 
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there held to rot and enrich the earth. 
Here the wind that swirls the dead leaves 
to and fro about the trim garden plots 
has but little effect, the countless tree 
trunks and myriad interlacing branchlets 
forming an effectual barrier.” 


MIGNON ASTERS 

HE mignon is an attractive type 

of China aster which is not very 

generally grown. The flowers are 

rather small and regular shaped, 

with reflexed rays and rather flat tops. 

The plants are medium height with the 

flowers borne in close masses. Profes- 

or Bailey says that “a most interest- 

ing feature of one variety is its singular 

habit of changing color. It opens a 

white flower with only the faintest tinge 

indefinable azure or flesh color, but 

sradually passes into a delicate light 
rose-pink.”’ 


JAPANESE IRISES 


PWNHE grandest flower I have seen 
this season was a magnificent 
specimen of the single Japanese 
Iris called Gold Bound. It grew 

my garden on a plant that was 
rtificially watered only two or three 


times during the severe drought of early 


pring. The flower was _ snow-white, 
touched toward the center with broad 
bands of a beautiful golden yellow. It 
was a revelation to many people to whom 
the Japanese Iris was before unknown. 
While good flowers may be obtained in 
rardens, especially where plenty of water 
available, the Japanese Iris yields the 


best results when planted in a moist situa- 


ion or by the waterside. “Some of the 
pecies of Iris,” writes Mr. Fitzherbert, 
are excellently adapted to waterside 


planting, and create lovely pictures when 


wering freely in the summer. The 
nest of these is 7. kempferi or levigata, 
from Japan. Under favorable conditions 
is iris will grow to a height of from four 
five feet, and bears enormous flowers, 
varying in tint from pure white to deep 


purple, sometimes eight or ten inches in 


liameter. It likes a moist, rich, and 
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porous soil in the vicinity of water; indeed, 
it will succeed if planted beneath the 
water-level.” In Japan the viewing of 
the iris gardens is one of the most popular 
outdoor pleasures of the year. 

Good clumps of the various varieties of 
these irises may be bought of the plants- 
men for from fifteen to twenty-five cents 
each. Once established they will increase 
rapidly. 


PLANTING TULIPS 


HE long-stemmed, late-flowering 
tulips are justly esteemed as 


among the best flowers for the 

garden border. In the excellent 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture Mr. 
Arnold V. Stubenrauch gives these direc- 
tions as to planting tulips: 

“The production of large, perfect flow- 
ers depends entirely upon a large supply 
of fibrous roots. Size of bulbs is not 
nearly so important; a large bulb cannot 
offset a deficiency of roots. For outdoor 
cultivation the bulbs should be set in Sep- 
tember to November in New York. They 
should be planted before hard-freezing 
weather comes. The soil should be a 
sandy loam, well worked to a depth of at 
least twelve inches, and enriched with 
leaf-mold and well-rotted cow manure. 
On heavier soils tulips can be successfully 
raised if extra care is given to insure per- 
fect drainage. Drainage is important 
under all conditions. The bulbs will never 
prove satisfactory in low, wet situations, 
and if there is danger from standing water 
it is better to raise the beds several inches 
above the surrounding ground. 

“Plant the bulbs four inches deep (to 
the bottom of the bulbs), and from four 
to five inches apart, depending upon the 
size of the plants. A handful of sand 
under each bulb is recommended in soils 
that do not already possess a preponder- 
ance of this material. The cushion of 
sand allows the water to drain away 
rapidly, and at the same time insures the 
presence of an easily penetrable medium 
for the young roots. Care should be ex- 
ercised to place all the bulbs at the same 
depth, as otherwise they will not all bloom 
at the same time. When the ground 


begins to freeze cover the beds to a depth 
of several inches with leaves, dry forest 
litter, or other light material. After 
danger of heavy frosts is past in spring 
the beds should be uncovered, and if the 
work of preparation and planting has been 
well done, the tulips will require little or 
no further care.” 

The single late tulips are much more 
attractive than are the double ones. There 
are many varieties to select from. The 
Bizards are showy flowers with yellow 
ground flecked with various reddish tints. 
The Byblooms have a white ground simi- 
larly flecked, while the Golden Crown is 
yellow with scarlet edge. The Picotee or 
Maiden Blush is white, margined and 
penciled with pink. 


WITH THE TREES 


N_ interesting addition to the 
A rapidly growing list of nature 

books is found in Miss Gonig’s 

“With the Trees,”’ published by 
the Baker and Taylor Company of New 
York. The book aims to do something 
more than merely to acquaint the reader 
with the names of the trees. It discusses 
rather their habits and peculiar character- 
istics, under such titles as these: When 
the Top Stirs; In the Sweet o’ the Year; 
The Life of the Leaves; In the High 
Woods; The Cone-bearers; Late-blooming 
Trees; The King of the Trees; Trees of 
Streets, Parks, and Gardens; The Mellow- 
ing Year; Seed-time and Sowing. It has 
some excellent illustrations. 


THE ASPARAGUS BED 


O home garden is complete with- 
out an asparagus bed. For 
many weeks in early spring it 
is useful for table use, and later 

it is a beautiful mass of greenery. 

If you have already an asparagus bed 
cut off the dying plants early in October 
and clean out all weeds from the surface. 
Then apply a very liberal coating of well- 
rotted compost that the autumn rains may 
enrich the soil to prepare it for a vigorous 
growth of the asparagus next season. If 
you have not an asparagus bed, why not 
plan for one now? 
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OF ENGLISH GARDENS SPANISH IRISES 

ND because the breath of flower 7 HILE the Spanish irises have 

is far sweeter in the air, wher W: not the grand size of their 

it comes and goes, like the wat Japanese cousins, they are an 

bling of music, than in the hand clini attractive group of 
therefore nothing is more fit for that di lowering plants. They are also very 
light than to know what be the flowe1 wsily grown and should be found much 
and plants that do best perfume the more generally in the home garden than 
air. . That which above a they now are. “Planted out in the early 
others yields the sweetest smell in the ait ull,” writes Mr. J. N. Gerard, the well- 
is the violet, especially the white doubl nown horticulturist,” the so-called Span- { 
violet, which comes twice a year, abeut h irises make an early start, and produce 
the middle of April, and about Bart} aves which are persistent during the 
mew tide. vinter and seldom injured here. In 

Next to that is the musk-rose; thi May and June they broaden out, and are 
the strawberry leaves, dying with a then surmounted by very bright, distinct, 
most excellent cordial smell; then th nd charming flowers. Very satisfactory 
flower of the vines—it is a little dust, like »wers these, and of the easiest culture. 
the dust of a bent, which grows upon thé hey probably do best in spots inclining 
cluster in the first coming forth; then to moisture. The bulbs make offsets 
sweetbriar; then wallflowers, which ar ipidly. In my garden this year the 
very delightful to be set under a parlor Spanish iris has bloomed well without 
or lower chamber window; then pinks and ecial watering. It requires winter pro- 
gilliflowers, especially the matted pink tion as far north as New England to 
and clove gilliflower ; then the flowers of t the best results. 
the lime-tree; then the honeysuckles, 
that they be somewhat afar off Of beat HYDRANGEAS 
flowers I speak not because they are / J -\HE great panicles of the large-flow 
field-flowers, but those which perfume thx ered hydrangea furnish excellent 
air most delightfully, not passed by as th material for decorating porches 
rest, but being trodden upon and crushed and verandas in autumn. While 
are three: that is, burnet, wild thyme, and no such use is likely to equal in effect 
water mints. Therefore, you are to set e wonderful beauty of the laden hy- 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure rangea plant, a few of the branches 
when you walk or tread a good-sized flower-jar make a very 
Francis Bacon ttractive composition. 
MY GARDEN 
A garden is a loves e thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 





Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot — 
The veriest sch« 


a — 


Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not- 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is 
cool, 
Nay, but I have a sign: 


’Tis very sure God walks in mine! 
—T} s Edward Brown. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


AN ESCAPE AND A CAPTURE 


UENTIN carried her forth into 
the night. When Turk came 
upon him in the darkness a few 
minutes later, he was wandering 

about the hilltop, the limp figure of the 
woman he loved in his arms, calling upon 
her to speak to him, to forgive him. The 
little man checked him just in time to 
prevent an ugly fall over a steep embank- 
ment. 

She lay very still after a while, striving 
to convince herself that she was awake, 
and that she was really listening to 
Philip Quentin’s voice, hoarse ‘and eager. 
Her hand went to his face, impulsively 
searching for the features her eyes could 
not see. Strong fingers seized it, and 
dry, burning lips kissed it again and 
again —lips parched with fever. The 
heart of woman asserted itself at once, 
and concern succeeded perplexity. 

“Oh, Phil, you are ill—you should not 
be here!” she cried, in distress, and be- 
fore he could prevent she was on her feet, 
swaying dizzily. 

“Then you are not hurt!” he cried. 
“Thank God for that!” His arm was 
about her waist, and a wave of security 
and contentment rolled through her be- 
ing. 

“Take me back to the castle, Phil,” 
she said, simply. “ You will never know 
how unhappy I have been, how I have 


blamed myself for running away as I did. 
But, oh! I thought he was a priest, and I 
wanted to prove that you could not keep 
me there.” 

“You do not have to stay there, Doro- 
thy,” he said, slowly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have been a fool, an ingrate, a 
brute, but I will atone if it is possible. 
In your note you said you would forgive 
the others. I don’t ask pardon for my- 
self, but I implore you to shield them. 
Perhaps it is too late; this detective has 
exposed us—”’ 

“He swore to me that he had not, but he 
knows everything, and may carry the 
word to the authorities,”’ she interrupted, 
in distress. 

“The secret is safe if he worked alone, 
for he is dead. Don’t be frightened; he 
fell over a cliff in the darkness. Turk!” 

“Here, sir.” 

“We must get back to the castle as 
soon as possible. It is five miles, at 
least. Try to find a trap of some sort at 
once. Miss Garrison cannot walk that 
distance.” 

“But I can and will,” she objected. 
“T am not hurt, and I am stronger than 
you.” 

“Nonsense! I’m all right. I will re- 
turn with you to Brussels to-morrow. 
Your imprisonment is at an end. Come 
back to Lady Saxondale for a while. 
though, and when you are able to go 
with me we will take the train for Brus- 
sels.” 


Begun in THe House BEavTIFUL, September, 1902. Copyright, 1902, by Herbert S. Stone & Co. All rights reserved. 
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As if in a dream she walked with hin 
through the first faint light of the dawn 


THE HOUSI 


ing day, stunned by the unexpected words 


he had uttered. In her mind there begar 
to grow, rebelliously, the fear 


would do as he said. Turk, 


that he 
followin: 


close behind, suddenly discovered Dickey 


Savage plunging up the slope on horse 
back. 
Quentin, her voice low and intense: 
“T know now that you saved me fron 
worse fate than death, 
ask, I will forgive as I hope you will for 
give me. 
had the truth from him. You are thi 
truest, the best of friends, and I should 
“Stop, Dorothy! Not now, some day 
when you are home, after you have hat 
time to think over all that I have don 
right and wrong, I may come to you wit! 
the question I will not ask now. 


What | 


As he approached, Dorothy said to 


a 


Phil, and if you 


Courant was Ugo’s tool, and I 


have sinned for, if you want to call it that, 


I will sue for some other day, when thi 
world is looking on. I will not make my) 
prisoner pay penalty without a trial.” 

“T want you to know that I do not haté 
you,” she argued, persistently 

“But you hated me yesterday. ” 

“T did not.” 

Turk was the general who planned th 
return to the castle. He insisted 


that 


Quentin, who was very weak, take Miss 
Garrison upon the horse’s back and ride, 


while he and Savage walked. In 


way they reached the gates of Craney- 


crow. It was like the home-coming « 
loved ones who had been absent for years 


{ 


this 


Three women were in tears, and all of the 


men were in smiles. Quentin’s was thi 
smile of one bordering on delirium, how 
ever. A chill broke over him, and the 


fever in his body renewed its disputed 


sway. 
Turk, dispatched by Dorothy Garrison 


An hour later he was in bed, and 


] 


was riding to the nearest town for a 


physician, much against the wishes of th: 
sick man. He stubbornly insisted that 


he would start with her for Brussels within 
twenty-four hours, and it was not until 
the doctor told him that he was in ex- 


treme danger of pneumonia that he con 
sented to keep his bed. 
The days of convalescence were few 
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r the vigorous strength of the patient 
had not been sapped to any great extent. 
They were days of happiness, however, 
or all who lived in Castle Craneycrow. 
Dickey and Lady Jane solemnly and 
omewhat defiantly approached Lord Bob 
n a very important matter. He solemn- 

and discreetly gave his consent, and 
Dickey promised to be very, very good 
to her so long as he lived. 

Before Quentin was strong enough to 
ollow out his obstinate determination to 
take Dorothy to Brussels, Father Bivot 
ame to the castle with startling news. 
Not an hour before, while on his way from 
he nearest village, he had come upon a 
ig party of men quartered on the prem- 
es of a gardener down the valley. It re- 
uired but little effort on his part to dis- 

ver that they were officers from the 
ipital, and that they were looking for the 
lace where Courant’s body was found. 
The good Father also learned that detec- 
ives from Brussels were in the party, 
nd that one of the men was a prince. 
(he eager listeners in Castle Craneycrow 

on drew from the priest enough to con- 
ince them that Ugo was at the head of 
he expedition, and that it was a matter 
but a few hours until he and his men 
uuld be knocking at the gates. 

“The prince did not address me,”’ said 
Father Bivot, “but listened intently, as | 
ww recall, to everything I said in re- 
ponse to the Luxemburg officer’s ques- 
ions. That person asked me if Lord Robert 
1xondale owned a place in the valley 
nd I said that his lordship dwelt in Castle 
raneyecrow. The men were very cu- 


f 


rious, and a tall Italian whispered ques- 


ns to the officer, who put them to me 
ughly. There was no harm in telling 
hem that his lordship was here with a 
rty of friends—”’ 

‘Good Lord!” gasped Dickey, despair- 


ingly. 


‘It is all over,”’ 


rid. 

‘What will they do?” demanded Dor- 
thy, panic-stricken. 

I do not understand your agitation, 

\d friends,”’ said the priest, in mild sur- 
‘ise. “Have I done wrong in telling 


said Quentin, his face 
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them you are here? Who are they? Are 
they enemies?” 

“They are searching for me, Father 
Bivot,” said Dorothy, resignedly. 

“For you, my child?” in wonder. 

“They want to take me back to Brus- 
sels. You would not understand, Father, 
if I told you the story, but I do not want 
them to find me here.” 

A frightened servant threw open the 
door unceremoniously at this juncture, 
and controlling his excitement with 
moderate success, announced that a 
crowd of men were at the gates demand- 
ing admission. 

“My God, Bob, this will ruin you and 
Lady Saxondale!” groaned Quentin. 
“What can we do? Escape by the un- 
derground passage?” 

Lord Saxondale was the coolest one in 
the party. He squared his shoulders, 
sniffed the air belligerently, and said he 
would take the matter in his own hands. 

“Frances, will you take Miss Garrison 
upstairs with you? And Jane, I suspect 
you would better go too. The secret 
passage is not to be considered. If we 
attempt to leave the place after the in- 
formation Father Bivot has given them, 
it will be a clean admission of guilt. We 
will face them down. They can’t search 
the castle without my permission, and 
they can’t trespass here a minute longer 
than I desire. Do you care to see the 
prince, Quentin?” 

“See him? It is my duty, and not yours, 
to meet him. It means nothing to me, 
and it means disgrace to you, Bob. Let 
me talk to—” 

“Tf you intend to act like an ass, Phil, 
you sha’n’t talk to him. I am in control 
here, and I alone can treat with him and 
the officers. ”’ 

“Please, sir, they are becoming very 
angry, and say they will break down the 
gates in the name of the law,” said the 
servant, re-entering hurriedly. 

“1 will go out and talk to them about 
the law,” said Saxondale, grimly. “Don’t 
be alarmed, Miss Garrison. We'll take 
care of you.. Gad, you look as if you 
want to faint! Get her upstairs, Frances.” 

“T must speak with you, Lord Saxon- 


dale,” eried Dorothy, clutching his arm 


and drawing him apart from the pale- 
faced group. Eagerly she whispered in 
his ear, stamping her foot in reply to his 
blank objections. In the end she grasped 
both his shoulders and looked up into 
his astonished eyes determinedly, holding 
him firmly until he nodded his head 
gravely. Then she ran across the room 
to the two ladies and the bewildered 
priest, crying to the latter: 

“You must come upstairs and out of 
danger, Father. We have no time to 
lose. Good luck to you, Lord Saxon- 
dale!” and she turned an excited face to 
the three men who stood near the door. 

“He shall not have you, Dorothy,” 
cried Quentin. “He must kill me first.” 

“Trust to Lord Saxondale’s diplomacy, 
Phil,” she said, softly, as she passed him 
on her way to the stairs. 


CHAPTER XXX 
HER WAY 


HE grim smile that settled on the 
faces of the three men after the 
women and the trembling priest 
had passed from the hall was 
not one of amusement. It was the off- 
spring of a desperate, uneasy courage. 

“Quentin, the safety of those women 
upstairs depends on your thoughtfulness. 
You must leave this affair to me. We 
‘an’t keep them waiting any longer. 
Gad, they will tear down the historic gate 
I had so much difficulty in building last 
vear. Wait for me here. I go to meet 
the foe.” 

Turk was standing in the courtyard 
with a revolver in his hand. Lord Bob 
commanded him to put away the weapon 
and to “stow his bellicoseness. ” 

“Who is there?” called Lord Bob, from 
the inside. 

“Are you Lord Saxondale?” demanded 
a guttural voice on the outside. 

“Tam. What is the meaning of this 
disturbance?” 

“We are officers of the government, - 
and we are looking for a person who is 
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within your walls. Open the gate, my) 
lord.” 


“How am I to know you are officers of 


the law? You may be a pack of bandits 
Come back to-morrow, my good friends 

“T shall be compelled to break dow: 
your gate, sir” came from without 
gruffly. 

“Don’t do it. The first man wh 
forces his way will get a bullet in his head 
If you can give me some assurance that 
you are officers, and not thieves, I may 
admit you.”” There were whispers on the 
outside. 

“Prince Ravorelli is with us, my lord 
Is he sufficient guaranty?” asked the 
hoarse voice. 

“Is Giovanni Pavesi there, also? 
asked Saxondale, loudly 

“T do not know him, my lord. The 
prince’s companions are strangers to me 
Is such a person here?” Lord Bob could 
almost see the look on Ugo’s face when 


the question was put to him 
“TI never heard the name,” came the 
clear voice of the Italian My friend 


are well known to Lord Saxondale. Hi 
remembers Count Sallaconi and the Duk: 
of Laselli. Two men from Brussels are 
also here—Captains Devereaux and Ru 

“TI recognize the prince’s voice,” said 
Saxondale, unlocking the gate. ‘“Com« 
inside, gentlemen, he said, as he stood 
before the group. “Sorry to have kept 
you waiting, you know, but it is wise to 
be on the safe side. So you are looking 
for some one who is in my castle? May 
I inquire the name of that person?” 

“You know very well, Lord Saxon 
dale,” said Ugo, now taking the lead 
He stood boldly, defiantly before th 
Englishman. 

“Carmenita Malban is dead, your ex 
cellency,” said Bob, coolly 

“T do not know what you are talking 
about, sir,” grated the prince. “Dorothy 
Garrison is here, held against her will, 
and I, her affianced husband, command 
you to surrender her.” 

“Have you the authority to take her, 
if I refuse to obey?” asked the other, with 
exasperating coolness. 

“These officers have the authority to 
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arrest you and to take her from your 
hands, violently if necessary.” 

“O, well, that makes a difference, of 
course. Miss Garrison is here, Prince 
Ravorelli, but I doubt your authority to 
ake her away.” 

“There is a reward for her, dead or 
live,” said Count Sallaconi, savagely. 

“And for the abductors,” added the 
urly man from Luxemburg. “I shall 
ave to place you under arrest, my 


. os 
re 


“One moment, my good man. Miss 
rarrison is her own mistress, I believe?” 
idressing the prince. 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, but it may be 

portant. If you will kindly request 

ur followers to remain in the courtyard, 
you may enter the castle and converse 
vith Miss Garrison herself, Prince Paves— 
[ should say Ravorelli.” There was a 
vild, hunted look in the Italian’s eyes, 
nd there was murder in his heart. “I 
ill ask you and the count and the duke 
nd Officer Luxemburg to come with 


With rare dignity Lord Saxondale 
trode across the flags and deliberately 
‘ew open the huge castle door. After 

moment of indecision and not a little 

pidation, Prince Ugo followed, with 

s two countrymen not far behind. The 
Luxemburg officer gave hurried instruc- 

ms to his men and took his place among 

» favored few. 

[t was a sharply drawn hiss, ending in a 
riumphant “ah,” that came from the 

ps of Ugo when he was face to face with 
Philip Quentin. His glittering eyes 

iinly said that his suspicions were con- 
med. 

“One moment, please,” commanded 

rd Bob. “If you care to talk over the 
uation with us while we wait for Lady 
xondale and Miss Garrison, I shall be 
ly too glad to have you do so. Will 
tu be seated, gentlemen?” 

We are not here to be directed by 

u, Lord Saxondale. We have tracked 

scoundrel to earth, and we are—” 
0 was saying hotly when his lordship 
irned on him sternly. 


‘ 


? 
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“Mr. Quentin is my guest. Another re- 
mark of that character and I will throw 
you bodily from the room. This is my 
house, Prince Ravorelli.” Paying no 
heed to the malevolent glare in the 
Italian’s eyes, Saxondale turned and bade 
a servant ask Miss Garrison to come down 
if it pleased her to do so. 

“T presume Brussels is very much ex- 
cited over Miss Garrison’s disappearance,” 
said he to the livid-faced prince. 

“Brussels is horrified, but she will re- 
joice to-morrow. Thank God, we have 
not toiled in vain.” 

“Sit down. May I inquire for the 
health of Mrs. Garrison?” The four new- 
comers, more or less ill at ease, sat down 
with Lord Bob, the two Americans 
standing. Quentin leaned against the 
big post at the foot of the steps, his face 
the picture of gloomy defiance. 

“T am not her physician, sir. And 
we are not here for the purpose of bandy- 
ing words with you. This house 
must be searched, whether you like it or 
not. Captain, call in your men,” cried 
the prince, his rage getting the better of 
him. 

“You will find that the door is barred, 
captain,” said Saxondale, easily. The 
expression that came into the faces of the 
four men was one not'soon to be forgotten. 
For a full minute there was absolute si- 
lence. 

“Do you mean that we are prisoners?” 
demanded Ugo, his teeth showing, but 
not in a smile. 

“Not at all. The door has a habit of 
locking itself.” 

“TI command you to open that door!” 
cried the prince, looking about him like 
a trapped rat. He snarled with rage 
when he saw the smile on Quentin’s face. 
Dickey’s sudden chuckle threw dismay 
into the ranks of the confident besiegers. 

“Do not be alarmed, gentlemen,” said 
Saxondale. “The door shall be opened 
in good time. Ah! I think the ladies are 
coming. ” 

As he spoke, Dorothy and Lady Saxon- 
dale appeared at the top of the stairs. 
Ugo would have dashed up to meet them 
had not the two Americans blocked the 





way. Slowly Dorothy came down the 
oaken steps, followed by Lady Saxon- 
dale. Lady Jane and Father Bivot were 
not far behind them. 

“Dorothy!” cried Ugo. “Thank heav- 
en, I have found you!” 

She stopped on the bottom step, within 
arm’s-length of Philip Quentin. There 
was a moment of indecision, a vivid flush 
leaped into her lovely cheek, and then 
her hand went quickly forth and rested 
on Quentin’s shoulder. He started and 
looked at her for the first time. 

“T am sorry, Ugo, for the wrong I have 
done you,” she said, steadily, but her 
hand trembled convulsively on  Phil’s 
shoulder. Mechanically he reached up and 
took the slim fingers in his broad, strong 
hand and rose to the step beside her. 

“The wrong?” murmured the prince, 
mechanically. 

“Tn running away from you as I did,” 
she said, hurriedly, as if doubting her 
power to proceed. “It was heartless of 
me, and it subjected you to the cruelest 
pain and humiliation. I cannot ask you 
to forgive me. You should despise me.” 

“Despise you?” he gasped, slowly. 
The truth began to dawn on two men at 
the same time. Ugo’s heart sank like a 
stone and Quentin’s leaped as if stung 
by an electric shock. His figure straight- 
ened, his chin was lifted, and the blood 
surged to his turbulent heart. 

“T loved him, Prince Ravorelli, better 
than all the world. It was a shameless 
way to leave you, but it was the only 
way,” she said, her voice full. Then she 
lifted her eyes to Quentin’s, and for the 
moment all else was forgotten. 

“My God, you—you did not leave Brus- 
sels of your own free will!” cried the 
prince, his eyes blazing. Sallaconi and 
Laselli moved toward the door, and the 
police officer’s face was a study. 

“T ran away with the man I love,” she 
answered, bravely. 

“Tt is a lie!” shrieked the Italian. 
Saxondale seized his hand in time to pre- 
vent the drawing of a revolver from his 
coat pocket. “Damn you! This is a 
trick!” ° 

“You have Miss Garrison’s word for it, 
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your excellency. She was not abduct 
and your search has been for naught 
said the big Englishman. “There are 1 
abductors here. The famous abducti 
was a part of the game, and it was abett 
by the supposed victim.” 

“But there is a reward for her retu 
to Brussels,” interrupted the Luxembu1 
official, speaking for the first time 
must insist that she come with me 

“The reward is for Dorothy Garri 
is it not?”? demanded Saxondale. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Well, as you cannot get out of 
castle and your friends cannot get into 
until we open the doors, there is abs 
lutely no possibility of your taking Do1 
othy Garrison to Brussels. ” 


BEAUTIFUL 


“Do you mean to oppose the law?” 
cried Ugo, panting with rage. 

‘Gentlemen, as the host in Castle 
Craneycrow, I invite you to witness the 
marriage ceremony which is to make it 
impossible for you to take Dorothy Garri- 
son to Brussels. You have come, gen- 
-a trifle noisily and unkindly, | 
admit—just in time to witness the wed- 
ling of my two very good friends who 
loped with the sound of wedding bells in 
their ears. Father Bivot, the bride and 
groom await you.” 

“Dorothy, my 
Quentin. 
Way. 

“Tt is my way, Phil. 
murmured. 


tlemen 


darling,” whispered 
She turned her burning face 


, 


I love you,” she 


ODDS AND ENDS 


FREAK FURNITURE 


a little home industry 
utilizes the common coy 
yse.. 

Three-legged stools, ea 
hat-racks with horns f 
and a board for the } a 
tire frames of which are horns cleverly put 
gether, and -quaint trophies for wall or manté 
are among the wares peddled about on man-back 
or in carts. 

The horns are got from the East Side slaughter 
houses, and sell for a few cents a pound wl 
lumped in with the hoofs that go to the butto1 
makers and to the glue factories As they ay 
pear rough and dingy truck from t 
brutes’ heads the horns scarcely seem wortl 
picking up, but under Russian artisar 
skilful treatment they are converted into obj 
of beauty having the n and warm coloring 
of amber and the luster of polished shell, wit} 
durability that gives them value 

Some are in tones of white and brown or gra} 
and black with mottlings and curiously mingled 
figures in the surface, or perhaps a series of ring 
for distinguishing marks hose of particularly) 


fine shape and color ar¢ ed for souvenit 


when first 


yunted singly, and especially cleaned and 
raped to answer for drinking-horns and fancy 
ces, vases, and cornucopias. Others have a 
rd of woven horsehair or a leathern fillet slung 
yut them, meant to hang as a hunter’s horn 
1 bracket or wall-piece. 
It took several years of experiment with 
lkalies and antiseptic solutions to discover a 
ctieal way for getting the horns into accepta- 
condition and to learn how to clean and 
rape them at so slight expense that they could 
sold at a moderate price. Now this secret 
been discovered, and every now and then 
me ingenious novelty is added to the list of 
makers.—New York Sun. 
\ French electrical expert has devised an 
trie fireplace ane oven which not only roas*s 
1 bakes, but turns the spit as well. The or- 
ary grate is turned into a small electric fur- 
with heat radiating as from a coal fire. 
ucepans are electrically connected, and you 
boil, bake,-and roast without more trou- 
than simply switching on the current. 


1 cutting a mahogany tree a platform must 
be erected, and the tree is cut some ten fect 
the ground. Heavy, thorny buttresses 
the cutting of the trunk nearer the ground 
impossibility, 














